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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATONS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Mass months have elapsed since 

| promised to give you some ac. 
count of a lady, len died at the Hot 
Wells in the spring of last year. ‘To 
yourself, at all events, the narrative, 
[have little doubt, will prove inter- 
esting ; and if, in your opinion, its 
insertion in the Christian Observer 
would have any tendency to pro. 
mote the glory of God, her family 
are not unwilling that it should be 
civen to the public. I presume, 
however, that you will not in that 
case deem it expedient to disclose 
the name or the connections of the 
deccased : these are circumstances 
of littie import to strangers ; and the 
ereater part of your readers, who 
were acquainted with her, are already 
in possession of the facts. 

If it be true, Sir, that few narra- 
tives are so well calculated to sooth 
and elevate the soul as those which 
place before us the triumphant 
Christian in the hour of death; it is, 
perhaps, not less true, that none can 
be more instructive than such as 
contain a faithful disclosure of the 
temptations to which persons cele- 
brated for their piety were subjected 
when living, and the errors they 
died lamenting. Professors of re- 
ligion have their own peculiar class 

“ besetting sins’ —less sturtling, 
indeed, but on that account more in- 
‘idious, than those of mere men of 
the world: and it is therefore to 
persons habitually attentive to reil- 
slous duties (if to any) that this ac- 
count may be expected to become 
“seful—not as matter of curiosity 
ind conversation, but in the retire- 
ment of the closet, in the midnight 

“hrist. Observ, No. 152. 


hour, There, communing with their 
own hearts, some, possibly, may be 
led to consider whether any thing 
that is here stated comes near to 
themselves :—whether, whilst they 
would tremble at the voluntary 
omission of any of the outward acts 
of Christian worship; and bear the 
hame, and even the reproach, of 
excessive piety; their habit of mind 
is realy such as declares the morti- 
fied, subdued, devoted disciple of 
Christ :--whethecr, in summing up 
the account, there is found no un- 
chastened temper; no undue attach- 
ment to the things, though not per. 
haps to the amusements, of the 
world ; no idol; nothing inconsistent 
with that singleness of heart which 
forms the very basis of all that they 
profess, and all they pray for. To 
rouse the slumbering; to call forth 
a holy jealousy and strict watchful- 
ness in those who scem to stand 
fast; to display the wonders of Re- 
deeming Love and the all-powerful 
efficacy of Divine Grace; are the 
proper business of narratives which 
tell in what manner they, who were 
numbered among the excellent of 
the earth, lived and died. Mere eu- 
logies of the departed can only serve 
as opiates to the living:—such, at 
least, was the dying conviction of 
her who is here spoken of. ‘ Do 
not spare me,’ she said. Tell 
every one that I am as a brand 
plucked from the burning. Set me 
up as a beacon, that I, who have so 
narrowly escaped shipwreck, may 
warn others of their danger.’’ 

The subject of the present narra- 
tive possessed a large portion of 
natural talent, much general know- 
ledge, and many accomplishments, 
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For her first religious impressions 
she was indebted to parental care ; 
but they displayed themselves ina 
more prominent manner, from a 
period which she had ever reason to 
keep in her remembrance with senti- 
ments of the profoundest gratitude 
to God. Her brother had formed 
an acquaintance at the University 
with a gentleman destined for the 
ministry, and who, upon receiving 
ordination, came to reside upona 
curacy in London. This brought 
him acquainted with her family ; 
and although his occasional visits 
were limited to the period of a few 
months, in consequence of his being 
soon afterwards appointed to a 
foreign chaplaincy, yet, short as 
that period was, he anxiously sought 
and found many of those opportuni- 
ties of touching upon the impor- 
tance of Divine things which occur 
in every friendly conversation, and 
are so frequently neglected. ILit 
is here stated, that these occasional, 
though impressive, remarks of a 
minisier, then very young in the 
sacred office, have had, through 
grace, an abiding influence on others 
who were then present as weil as 
the deceased, it is in the hope that 
they who shall read this account 
may be Icd to reflect upon the value 
of such opportunitics, and to ask 
themselves how far they are in the 
habit of improving or neglecting 
them. They may pessibly call to 
mind in how imany instances a few 
words, procceding at a proper mo- 
ment from the lips of some picus 
and respected friend, have been telt 
and recollected by themselves ; how 
often they have been the means of 
awakening their picty, and of calling 
home their wandering thoughts. 
They may possibly recollect, that 
though it is allotted but toa few to 
minister in the congregation, and to 
them only at stated periods, all, of 
either sex, of every degree, and tn 
every condition of life, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, may in 
this way become a blessing to their 
acquaintance, the instruments of 
extensive good. They may possibly 


cease to listen to the excuses of , 
false humility, but real ind: Herence, 
which would persuade them, hat the 
exercises of this Christian duty re, 
Guires the assistance of supcric: 
abilities and learning. They may, 
perhaps, be induced to institu, 
iInquirtes which will bring them 
speedily acquainted with maby insta. 
ces In which good incalculeble )y 
resulted from the judicious use ¢/ 
such opportunities, by persons inf. 
ricr to themselves In every thing, 
except an anxiety for the souls g 
men. ft is true, the _eurnn an 


In this particular instance were cop. 
siderable ; but the lasting influence 
of his observations must be ascribed 
to a very different and far more 
effective cause; to their sincerily 
and piety—-qualiues which requie 
not the aid of human learning, or of 
splendid abilities. 

Irom this memorable period th: 
subject of this narrative dilligently 
sought for the society of prous peo. 
ple, and she gained evidently by the 
association. She also read much, 
principally in her Bible; rising fo 
that purpose at four in the morning, 
as the greater portion of her tne 
during the day was unavoidably de- 
voted to the care of her father’ 
family affairs. The eagerness with 
which these pious studies were for 
some years pursued is_ sufficiently 
attested by the traces of her pen: 
their immediate effect upon hersel! 
wus secn In the amiableness of her 
deportment, In her desire to promote 
the spiritual welfare of all around 
her, in her devoteduess, her humili 
ty, and Compassionate tenderness for 
the faults of others. It is not easy 
to imagine a more amiable character 
In this state of things she marricd, 
under circumstances which advanced 
her rank in life; and, to the utter 
astonishment and affliction of her 
friends, she suddenly assumed the 
airs of a person much occupied with 
her own importance. That so power: 
ful a mind should have been so ab: 
surdly carried away, putting all re- 


ligious principle out of the question 
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is —— It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed, that she became 
in any sense dissipated. Public and 
family worship were not omitted ; 
but ber manners became cold ani 
stately, and she was now not fre- 
queady sen associating with those 
who had no other distinctions than 
their piety and humility. The loss 
of such companions was ill supplied 
by an intercourse with persons of ail 
others the most dangerous for her- 
seif—not the gay and insignificant, 
but grave antiquated people of fash- 
jon, well bred, well informed, dig- 
nified, authoritative, and Scalia 
ing, yet of habits and conversation 
little calculated to elevate the mind 
above the affairs of this life. What 
passed within--whether her thoughts 
were less frequently directed  to- 
wards heaven, whether her petitions 
tothe Throne of Grace were less 
ardent and undivided—can be known 
only to that Being who seeth in 
secret; but that she Jost much 
cround about this time, cannot be 
doubted. Irom these, or other 
causes, her heaven!y-mindedness was 
already in the wane, when the birth 
uf children called forth new aifec- 
tions ond new trials. They were 
uihealthy, and she idolized them. 
Her care for them, her ansiety 
through long and sleepless nights, 
shuok her nerves and absorbed her 
tiouvhts in a degree wholly incon- 
sistent with her own spiritual wel- 
fare: she seemed to forget every 
duty except that of watching over 
her servants and nurses, who, as she 
placed no confidence in them, only 
tended to increase her perplexity. 
She appeared to take the lives of her 
children wholly into her own hands, 
and wore herself out by incessant 
and unavailing agitation. To this 
unchastened parental anxiety suc- 
ceeded great irritability of temper, 
and a state of mind always bordering 
upon asperity. Phat amiable willing. 


hess to listen to the inquiries of per- 
sons less instructed than herself, in 
the hope of giving aright direction 
of their feeble endeavours, gradually 
disappeared. 


They were repelled 
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by a cold reception; and when they 
had retired disappointed and morti- 
fied, she generally took occasion to 
acquit herself of all unkindness in 
this respect, by adverting to the im- 
portance of her time, and the grit 
sure of her family affairs. Oh! how 
changed from her, who once possess- 
ed ina pre-eminent degree the art 
o! making time, whenever she saw 
the slightest probability of promoting 
the glory of God; and whose pene- 
trating eye had been accustomed to 
discover in every acquaintance some 
mode of approach, some _ hopeful 
ground on which to work. Yet, 
amidst all this, there was the same 
expressed desire to attend the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, the same stated 
observance of family devotion, and 
even the same peculiar eloquence in 
prayer ; but spiritual pride and stern 
self-sufficiency had taken the place 
of humilityand affection. The change 
was secn and felt by her family, and 
Was once, upon a suitable opportuni. 
ty, adverted to with studied caution 
and gentleness. The well-meant in. 
timation was, however, received with 
high astonishment, and thrown back 
with indignation as a cruel insult. 
She seemed now to think herself 
incapable of error. Her family 
could only observe and be silent s 
they were confounded. Her con- 
versation in her domestic circle was 
no longer of a nature to give plea- 
sure, except when her fine under- 
standing was brought into exercise 
by some peculiar topic that challeng- 
ed its powers : on other occasions, 
a peevish, dissatisfied, and censorious 
spirit, too generally manifested itself. 
—Inabout five years trom the time 
of her marriage, symptoms of con- 
sumption began to appear; and her 
friends, who loved her, naturally as- 
cribed a large portion of the asperity 
of her tempcr to the latent seeds 
of that disorder. It is certainly not 
improbable, that the immediate cause 
of much of that asperity may be found 
in the actual state of her bodily 
health ; but it is to be recollected, 
that the mere operation of natural 
causes explains the phenomena of 
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man only 1n his zatural state. Noth- 
ing can be more dangerous, then 
attempts to get rid of all responsibili- 
ty by referring to the peculiar affec- 
tions of the body. It will be seen in 
the sequel, that a period did arrive, 
when the subject of this narrative 
would have shuddered at the thought 
of any such mode of escaping from 
the hard duty of self-humiliation and 
reproof; when, in the midst of ag. 
gravated sufferings, she became calm, 
and the Christian temper rose supe- 
rior to all corporeal irritation. From 
her own house she was in a few 
months removed to the Hot Wells, 
without any hopes of her recovery ; 
yet she still continued to display the 
same petulant, unamiable frame of 
mind; wasting her feeble strength 
in giving uncalled- for directions re- 
specting her children or the ordinary 
business of her family; and tena- 
ciously refusing to delegate any of 
these unimportant matters to a near 
connection, who met her at the 
Wells with an anxious desire of re- 
lieving her from all temporal cares. 
Every kind offer was declined with 
an air of studied politeness approach- 
ing to dislike. She still insisted 
upon superintending every thing 
herself, and dissipated her thoughts 
about family matters, while her sur- 
rounding friends could think of no- 
thing but her approaching dissolu- 
tion. Not a word escaped her of 
Christian admonition to those around 
her, not a word respecting her own 
spiritual condition. An amiable 
relative, anxious to be informed as 
to her tuture hopes, and uneasy at 
her silence, ventured to touch upon 
this important subject. The reply 
was abrupt and unsatisfactory, and 
was even followed by acomplaint of 
being catechised.—-Such was the ac- 
tual condition of a dying woman, 
whom her family gazed upon with in- 
ward feelings of unutterable anguish, 
while her more distant friends were 
celebrating her as a pattern of wis- 
dom and piety. The dreadful secret 
of her real condition could be known 
only to those who lived with her. 


Of visiters, family avocations and jj 
health had long excluded the yreate; 
part; and of those parucular friends 
who were admitted, as they couid 
only judge from her conversation jp 
short occasional visits, 1l Was natural 
that they should think highly of her 
attainments, and even of her humilj. 
ty. For no one more readily admit. 
ted, in general terms, the utter de. 
pravity of our fallen nature: it was 
only when some particular error ip 
her own conduct was glanced at, ther 
her pride revolted. 

It was now morally certain that hey 
dissolution was near at hand, and to 
suffer her to die without some effor 
to awaken her to a real sense of her 
condition, was dreadful; yet, in her 
then debilitated and highly irritable 
state, the attempt was hazardous 
She herself, however, furnished the 
wished-for opportunity, by inquiring 
of her brother whether any thing in 
her conduct caused him disquietude 
or dissatisfaction ; from which it ap- 
peared that she had observed in him 
a considerable degree of uneasiness. 
He told her frankly, that he suffered 
ereat disquietude on her account, 
and that the same disquietude was 
felt by all the other members of her 
family. Hethen adverted to the un- 
happy change in her temper of mind, 
which they had long witnessed anc 
deplored, and the little evidence the} 
had that her thourhts were even ther 
directed to Heaven. She looked 
astonished, and became violently agi- 
tated: she declared herself to be 
quite unconscious of any alteration in 
her conduct, and appcaled to the 
ecncral estimation in which she was 
held. er brother then found him- 
self compelled to enter into rather 4 
detailed examination of her later ha- 
bits and disposition ; ; but his observa- 
tions were reccived as cruel and un- 
merited reproaches, and it became 
necessary to put an end to the con- 
versation. He concluded, however, 
by entreating her to consider how 
much she hazarded in resting upod 
her own judgment, 1 in her own cause, 
against the concurrent opinion of al: 
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who were hear and dear to her, and 
of whose tenderness and affectionate 
anxiety for her happiness she could 
nave no doubt. She replied, that it 
was indeed hard to be so thought of 
by hernearest connections, when she 
could oppose to their opinion the 
testimonies of so many other per- 
sons; but that, as she should un- 
doubtedly pass a sleepless night after 
such a Conversation, she would occu- 
py herselfin praying, thatil she were 
in error, it might be made apparent 
to her ;—that she had no desire to 
shrink from the duty of self-abase- 
ment, but that she could not, con- 
sistently with truth, admit charges 
to be well founded of which she 
believed herself wholly uoadeserving. 
Her brother then quitted her room 
almost broken-hearted : he was con. 
scious that he had greatly endan- 
eered her life, and, for any thing 
that appeared, without attaining the 
object he had in view. She did 
mdeed pass a sleepless night—a 
night of burning fever and anguish 
—but it was alsoa night of earnest 
supplication. The next morning, 
every symptom of her disorder ap- 
peared to be considerably agyravat- 
ed; she seemed exhausted, and was 
able to sey but lithe. She looked, 
however, with anxiety at her brother, 
as if desirous of adverting to the con- 
versauion of ihe preceding evening ; 
but she was too enfeebled, and passed 
the remainder of the day, with some 
Short intervals of sleep, apparently 
in deep thought and silent prayer. 
The day following she seemed to 
have recovered from the shock. Her 
tone and manner had entirely chang- 
ed: she held out her hand to her 
sister-in-law, and, with a look of 
grateful affection, delivered over to 
her charge all those family con- 
cerns of which she had hitherto been 
s0 remarkably tenacious, ‘hen, tak- 
ing her brother’s hand, she said in a 
low voice, ** You almost killed me : 
but, O how can I find words to thank 
you! It was great mercy—I did not 
know myself”? Her countenance, 


which had hitherto displayed a mix- 
ed expression of pain, asperity, and 


dissatisfaction, was now meek and 
placid ; while her bodily sufferings 
seemed to be wholly disregarded by 
her,except as herhelpless state oblig- 
ed her to give trouble to others. She 
inquired of her brother, how long it 
was probable she migtt live. He 
told her, that the complaint would 
in all likelihood cause her to expire 
rather suddenly, but that in no case 
did he suppose that she could sur- 
vive six Weeks. ‘ Only six weeks?” 
she said: “ that is very short !? and 
paused for some tlme In silent me- 
ditauon. She afterwards proceeded 
to lament the time she had lost, the 
little she had ever done for the glory 
of God, wend seemed bowed down 
with the thought that she did not 
sulficiently feel her own siniulness. 
She entreated her brother to recite 
again to her, with unsparing minute- 
ness, her own particular errors, ** as 
uw means,” she sald, of bringing 
home to her heart a more lively 
sense of her unworthiness.’ She 
listened to him with eager attention, 
and then raised her eyes to heaven, 
asifin prayer. “ [ had thought,” 
she said, “ of many of these things 
since our former conversation, but 
you have mentioned some, with per- 
fect truth, of which I was hitherto 
quite unconscious. O what a wretch- 
ed sell-deceiver !—Yet there zs hope 
even for me--Mercy! forbearing 
Mercy!’ She did not, however, at 
this time, at all anticipate that ic 
would be her lot to experience, be- 
fore her departure, that full assur- 
ance of faith which her friends had 
alterwards the happiness to witness : 
she dwelt much upon her many 
melancholy deviations from the ways 
of God, and appeared to look up to 
her Saviour abashed and trembling, 
though aot without an inward feeling 
of encouragement and hope, She 
seemed to be of opinion, that deep 
contrition, silent unspeaking grati- 
tude, love, and adoration, might ac- 
company such a sinner as herself to 
the throne of Mercy; but that the 
language of triumph and assurance 
would not be heard in her dying 
hour, From this time her life was 
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mercifully prolonged about ten days, 
during which, the mighty change 
that had been wrought in her mind 
became more and more strongly 
marked. Of her bodily sufferings, 
though undoubtedly very severe, 
she spoke as unworthy of her atten. 
tion, and never adverted to them 
except when some question was put 
to her. Every word breathed forth 
the sentiments of gratitude, humi- 
lity, and love. She charged her 
friends to take especial care that no 
opiates were given to her, whatever 
bodily pain she might be subjected 
to upon the nearer approach of 
death, lest her mind should be un- 
titted for those exercises of prayer 
and praise which now constitu'ed 
her soie employment. “ Aad oh 2” 
she added, with a look of singular 
feeling, * it my reason should be 
taken fron’ me, 4s sometimes hap- 
pens before death, let me earnestly 
entreat you to pray for me, that no 
unhallowed expression may escape 
my lips.’ Sie dweit much upon the 
efficacy of prayer, and heaviiy re- 
proached herseif for having per- 
mitted family duties and temporal 
cares to usurp the frst place in her 
thoughts. She expressed her con- 
viction that she should better have 
acquitted herself, as the mother of a 
family, if she had kept her anxieties 
in due subordination ; and spoke ot 
iamily cares, when so misplaced as 
to interfere with the interests of 
eternity, as fit only to be classed 
with temptations, so much the more 
dangerous as coming in the plau- 
sible guise of duty. She was now so 
entirely raised above all impatience 
of bodily pain, that, in the evening 
of one of these days, she said to her 
brother, ** I should be serry to give 
unnecessary trouble, but I think, if 
Dr. —— were here, he might per- 
haps suggest something that would 
give alittle relief, for I must now 
let you know, that my mouth has 
given me considerable uneasiness 
ever since the morning—lI suppose 
it is the thrush.’ He immediately 
looked at her mouth, and the whole 
appeared to be covered with ulcera- 


[Sepr, 


tion. As her fever and cough sel. 
dom permitted her to sleep, she cop. 
tinued her petitions to the Throne of 
Mercy simost without cessation, and 
it was evident that the grace o! God 
was with her. She became mere 
deeply contrite, more alive to her 
own unworthiness, yet more assured, 
Her countenance, her manner, and 
at length her tongue, proclaimed the 
inward satisfaction which she nowy 
felt. Oh,” she exclaimed, * what 
a sinner ! and what a Saviour! I have 
not power enough to wonder and 
adore. ‘The Lord imparts what | 
cannot discribe. Gracious Lord! 
He is merciful! It is unbounded! 
Oh that 1 had a voice like thunder to 
precluim his goodness!” She looked 
tenderly at her sister-in-law, aud said 
to her, *“* we are more than sisters— 
sisters in Christ!--what an union! 
never to be dissolved!’ = Early on 
the Tuesday morning — preceding 
her departure, she conceived herself 
to be dying, and her friends assem- 
bied round her bed. She looked at 
them with an heavenly smile, and 
said “if ¢his is dying, may you all 
die! { feel an inward joy, an assured 
hope, a hope which I cannot express. 
Ob ! what extended, what boundless 
mercy, to me, the worst of sinners: 
If J am washed in the blood of Jesus, 
who may not hope? His grace, his 
mercy, is great beyond what I have 
language to declare.” 

Shortly after this, the Rev. Dr 
B—— came in to pray with her, and 
to him she reiterated the same ex- 
pressions of humility and joy. “It 
is,” she said, * but within these few 
days that the Lord has shewn me to 
myself as I really am. My brother 
has pointed out to me many great 
falls which I had overlooked: this 
has been very instrumental in bring: 
ing me toa clearer sense of my Own 
unworthiness. I owe much to him 


for his admonitions, and much to 
you, Dr. B——, for your prayers. I 
trust you will all follow whither Jam 
going—-going through unspeakable 
mercy! Oh, inscribe the name of 
Jesus in large characters upon your 
hearts! And remember this all of 
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vou; | have only told you half the 
‘nward comfort that I now experl- 
ence—I cannot tell you all—lan- 
cuage fails me.’ Then, looking at 
Dr. B——, she said, “ I see nothing, 
Doctor, but my Saviour—my sins 
are covered, It Is true the tempter 
is even now busy; but strength is 
increased to me upon every attack, 
I seem to gain by them.” In the 
course of the morning the symptoms 
ofimmediate dissolution disappeared, 
and she took an opportunity of sug- 
eesiing something which she con- 
sidered of yreat Importance to the 
spiritual welfare of a particular mem- 
ber of her family, and then said, 
«This is the wish of my heart ; and 
having expressed it, let me now for 
ever dismiss every worldly thought, 
and occupy myself with my Redee- 
mer. For my children, I have no 
other wish than that they may fear 
the Lord : their temporal circumstan- 
ces are immaterial. Our eldest boy 
has been wonderfully preserved to us 
—may he be a Samuel?’ ‘To her 
husband she said, * I can truly say, 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
departin peace ;’ yet I am willing to 
remain, if it be to the glory of his 
name.” At another time she said 
to him, “ My conscience becomes 
more and more tender: I feel so 
creat a dread of sin, and while I 
remain Tam still so liable to return 
to it again, that you must pray for 
me, that I may be preserved from 
every temptation by which I might 
be led to grieve his Holy Spirit.” 
Finding great difficulty of br athing 
on the Saturday before her death, 
she looked at her husband, and said, 
“ Ah, my husband ! only a short con- 
fict, andthen no more pain, no more 
sorrow ! I am now unable even to 
Clean my teeth, which require it 
very much, on account of the sore- 
ness of my mouth. These things 


should humble, and convince us of 
the folly of having been vain of our 
frail bodies, which mnay so easily be- 
come disgusting ; but they no longer 
affect me in any other way, if my 
fiends can put up with me.” 


The next morning, being Sunday, 
in answer to her brother’s inquiries, 
she said, “ ] «sm at present wonder- 
fully easy in body, and happy, Aeppy 
inmind. I dose frequently, and get 
some sleep; but | grudge it: I wish 
to be awake, to contemplate my 
Saviour.”” In the evening of that 
day her family assembled round her 
bed, as usual, for the purpose of 
Joining with her in prayer; and being 
conscious that her ume was at no 
great distance, she took an affection- 
ate leave of every one, with a calm 
and placid countenance, as if uncer- 
tain whether she should ever behold 
them more. After they had all left 
the room except her husband, she 
took both his hands, and said, “ Oh 
my dear husband! what unspeaka- 
ble, what inward joy and comfort do 
I now possess! itis solid, well found- 
ed, calm, not tumultuous.’’ She 
then desired that her two female at- 
tendants might lie down in another 
part of the room, and go to sleep. 
Her husband objected to this, and 
requested that she would permit 
them to relieve each other in sitting 
by her, as it was necessary to keep 
her coustantly in almost an erect 
posture. She replied, “ Oh no; 
let them rather take their rest : you 
must not be anxious for me, my 
dear husband ; de you commit me to 
the keeping of my Saviour, as I have 
committed mysclf, and be satisfied.” 
But on his continuing to urge his re. 
quest, she assented, and said, “ Ifirt 
will relieve your mind, it is well ;” 
and then she gave some directions te 
the servants respecting the laying out 
of her person, adding, * I mention 
these things mow, to prevent un- 
necessary confusion and hurry when 
the event happens.” Her husband 
then retired, having first obtained 
her promise that she would send foi 
him immediately, 1f she found her- 
self worse: she was, however, sur- 
prised by a sudden attack about mid- 
night, and one of the servants called 
him. The phlegm which had occa- 
sioned her distress being removed, 
her recollection was completely re. 
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stored to her, and she took her hus- 
band’s hand, and said, * My comfort 
and joy are still the same; they re- 
main with me. But youare ail em- 
ploying yourselves about my body” 
(they were wiping away the perspl- 
ration from her forehead }—‘* leave 
that now alone, and [ct me think of 
my soul.” Her husband then sug- 
rested to her, in a low tone of voice, 
some supporting texts of Scripture 
with short ejaculations for strength 
and victory. Sie thanked bim ; but 
at this time the faculty of hearings 
was rapidly leaving her, and there- 
fore sie requested him to speak 
Jouder. We then inguired, whether 
she could attend while he prayed 
with her; to which she cagerly as- 
sented; and vpon his asking if he 
expressed her wants and feelings, 
she replied in the affirmative, and 
repeated afier him somc of the ex- 
pressions of her own sinfuiness, and 
of her entire reliance on the efficacy 
of her Rececemer’s blood.  Aftei 
prayer, he took the Bible, and offered 
to read to her. She said, “ Yes, do 
so; but keep your mouth close to 
my Jeft ear: I shail hear longest 
with ¢hat?’? Ue read a part of 1 
Cor. xv.; and when he came to the 
55th verse. she repeated two or three 
times, with great emphasis. ‘* Oh 
death, sere is thy sting 2 She then 
said, ** Stop--now let me proy by 


mysely”’ Her husband could not 


hear what she sald, but she frequent- 
iv raised ber bands joined together, 


and appeared to adaress herself to 
the Throne ct Grace with great 
warmth and earnestness She then 
turned towards ber husband, and said, 
“ Let nobody move, keep all guiet 
and still.’ After she had continued 
some time in this act of meditation, 
he inquired whether she ¢xperienced 
any foretaste of heaven, and if any 
of its glories were shewn to her. She 
Jaid her hand upon his, and said em- 
phatically, “ yes, yes—this is what 
I am waiting for—keep all quiet.’’ 
Soon after, being anxious to ascertain 
whether her recollection still re- 


mained to her, he asked her if all 
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was well within, and whether gh, 
stili knew him; to which she re. 
plied, * Yes, you are my husband. 
all is well’ After this she only 
opened her cyes occasionally ; ang 
when she did so, she looked at he 
husband, and replied to his anxioy; 
looks by nodding her head, in tokep 
of her enjoying peace and assurance 
She now lost the faculty of speech, 
and her eyelids closed for ever ; by: 
she still pressed his hand, and, her 
head being turned towards him, she 
continued smiling from time to time, 
as if to express her inward joy. A 
length the phlegm suddenly accy. 
mulated, and, after some painful ef, 
forts, she became apparently insen. 
sible 51n which state she continued 


unul about seven o’clock on the 

Monday mo! nin, when she Ceased 

to breathe. a. 
a 


MAST-INDIA MISSIONS, 
(Contuimed from p. 433. 

Ix the Report of the Society fo 
promoting Chrisuan Knowledge fo 
1777, the Missionaries at Madra 
are represented as stating the cop 
eregation there to be pretty nume 
rous, ‘* Many of the poor enter int 
the Church of Christ.’ The hop 
of converting the rich will be vain, 
ull God brings down their pride 
and * awakens also the Luropea 
gentlemen to a pious desire for pro 
pagating the kingdom of Christ.”= 
Mr. Swartz laments the death of a 
able and cxemplary catechist Ray 
appen, whose * solid knowledge 0! 
the Christian doctrine, whose mee! j 
behaviour towards all, whose com 
tented mind, particularly his love 0 
Christ and humble zeal in preaching 
the word of God, were acknowled¢: 
ed by Christians and heathens. 
About fifty persons at Tritchinapol! 
had offered themselves for instruc 
tion, with a view to being baptized 
‘he Missionary Mr. Schoelkops 
who had gone out from England the 
preceding year, died secon after hi 
arrival at Madras. 
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Jp the Report for 1778 is inserted 
4 communication by Mr. Diemer, 
from Calcutta. | 

« We had, says he, the other day, 
, conversation with a Bramin, who 
asserted that the * whole Universe 
;; God: what now speaks in me is 
God, and what animates a dog is 


God, and when God retires out of 


the dog he must die immediately.’ 
They account God the author of all 
their immoralities and wicked ac- 
tions; and so strongly do they ad- 
here to this notion, that a Bramin 
will expressly say, ‘when I have 
an inclination to steal I cannot help 
it, because God made me so:’ and 
when such a One is punished, he 
says, ‘1 cannot help it, it was so 
destined.’ The Bramin despises all 
other custs, and the lowest is des- 
pised by all, 

« The veneration for the cow and 
the sacred bulls is exceedingly great 
among the Bengalees. The other 
day, says Mr, Diemer, the leg of 
one of their bulls was broken. The 
beast was immediately surrounded 
by many hundred people, and the 
Bramins especially were very busy 
and much concerned for the bull; 
some brought him food, others me- 
dicine, and others ropes to remove 
him to a dry place. ‘hus was the 
sacred bull carried away with all 
possible care, and every method 
used to recover him, But whena 
poor wretch lies in the streets, and 
his distress calls loudly for the com. 
passion of those who pass by, if he 
isof alow cast he is entirely neg- 
lected. The merciless and haughty 
Bramin passes on without being af- 
fected at the sight of such an object 
cf compassion. But were he a sa- 
cred bull, proper care would be im. 
mediately taken of him. When a 
Bengalee’s house takes fire he is 
Oblired first to save his cow, and 
though his wife and children shouid 
be consumed by fire, it signifies no- 
thing, but if the cow perishes in the 
lames he loses his cast.” 

“Mr. Swartz mentions the arri- 
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val of Mr. Pohle, speaks highly of 
him as possessing ‘a clear head and 
a pious heartywith a great desire of 
doing good to the natives, and as 
having made great proficiency in the 
oriental languages, so as to be able 
in three months’ time to preach in 
the Malabar language.’ ”’ 

The Report for 1779 contains an 
account of a visit paid by Mr. Ge- 
rické to the great pagoda of Tiruk- 
koolikunnam, where wasa Vast num- 
ber of Bramins. 

“ Jt was with difficulty that he 
was permitted by the Bramins to go 
up the hill. Yet when he came io 
talk to them, and tell them what he 
thought of this, and all their cele- 
brated places, pagodas, rivers, ima- 
ges, deities, and what they in reason 
ought to think of them, and what they 
would think of them if they inclined 
their heart to hear and attend to the 
Gospel of Christ, which he was come 
into that country to preach among 
them; wherein the most high God 
had revealed his glory, his Divine 
perfection, will, and works, and 
taught them what tothink of the sun, 
moon, stars, and the rest of the visi- 
ble creation, which they, in their 
ignorance of the true God, looked 
upon as so many deities, whilst they 
were the works of the great and 
living God :—when I came, says he, 
totalk to them of these things, they 
rejoiced, they behaved civily, they 
commended me greatly, applauded 
my doctrine, and said they would 
gladly embrace it, if all the nation 
would embrace it with them, and 
provide a livelihood for them.” 

Yet this is the people of whom we 
are told that the slightest attempt to 
disturb their faith, even by argument 
and persuasion, would issue in insur- 
rection and blood, 

The following sketch of Mr. Ge- 
rické’s daily employment may prove 
instructive, not to Missionaries only, 
but to every English Clergyman who 
peruses it, Let him measure by it 
the labour of his own day. 

“From eight to nine o’clock Mr. 
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Gericke catechises in the English 
school, and from ten to eleven in the 
Malabar school. In “the afternoon, 
from three till seven, he generally 
goes out to visit the sick, to remind 
the Malabar Christians of what they 
have heard at church, and to talk with 
such heathens as he meets with. 
When it happens that he passes near 
the hospital, be generally goes in to 
visit the sick soldiers. Inthe even- 
ing, from seven to eight, he expounds 
a portion of the New Testament in 
the Malabar school, when, besides 
some of the biggest children, the 
catechists, and those that live near 
the church, attend. After this, the 
catechists relate what conferences 
they have had with the FEleathen; 
what objections they have answered, 
and how they have answered them ; 
and what in the course ofthe day has 
fallen under their observation, that 
in any respect concerns the Mlisston. 
This gives him daily opportunity to 
instruct them in and exhort them to 
their duty. The rest of his time he 
employs in visiting the schools which 
are near to his house,in correspond- 
ing with his friends, in the study of 
languages, and in collecting materi- 
als for his discourses, and In wriuing 
down almost every sermon he prea- 
ches, both in English and Malabar, 
dictating sometimes the former to 
the English schoolmaster, the latter 
to the Malabar schoolmaster, which 
serves both his convenience and their 
advantage.” 

Mr. Swartz bad succeeded in in- 
ducing the Governor and Council 
at Madras to sanction end assist in 
the erecticn of a church at Tanjore. 
He observes, that, among the Hea- 
thens at Tritchinapoly and Tanjore, 
were many thousands, even among 
the Bramins, who confess that their 
idoJatry is a vain and sinful thing, 
and that nothing but fear keeps 
them from embracing Christianity. 
‘* For my part,” he adds, * I enter- 
tain a cheerful hope of seeing bet- 
ter days, and therefore rejoice in 
the present opportunity of preach- 


ing the salutary doctrine of Chriy. 
frequently calling to my mind thy 
there is a time of sowing preceding 
that of reaping.’’ 

In the succeeding year, 1780, the 
Missionaries at Madras, Messrs. 
Fabricius and Breithaupt, State a 
increase of twenty-two Heathens, 
and twelve Roman Catholics. The 
following extract is from the journal 
of these Missionaries. 

‘“ Not far from Vepery, in 
chouidry (or open building for tr. 
vellers,) one of us addressed himse( 
to the Heathens that were present, 
and said, ‘I can see that you are 
people who do not know the true 
God, becuuse the marks on you 
forehead shew that some of you are 
worshippers of Vustnoo, and others 
of Siven. But your worshipping 
them as guds is a great sin and folly; 
because he to whom divine worship 
is tobe paid, must have divine attr, 
butes, and be all-knowing, almighty, 
and most holy. Vustnov, Siven, and 
others you worship as gods, are quite 
destitute of such attribures. — The 
histories which you have concerning 
them among you, shew that. they 
were Ignorant, weak, and unholy, and 
governed by the ‘ lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride o 
life.’ Is it not then one of the great 
est sins for you to pay divine worship 
to such, and to their images ‘Let me 
tell you whom you must adore ant 
worship, namely, none other but youl 
Maker, by whose goodness ‘ you live, 
move, and have your being.’  ¢ Be: 
sides him there is no other God.” 

After some further conversatior. 
he observed, 


“ If you desire your welfare, you 


must also begin to pray to God yout 
Maker, who is present every where 
which you can do In the following o 
the like words, saying, O Lord God, 
maker and ruler of the world, af 
European has told me that those w° 
have hitherto worshipped are no gods, 
and that Thou only art the true Got. 
I have, instead of knowing Thee, 0 
God, and adoring Thee, worshipped 
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useless idols. Have mercy upon me, 
forgive me this great sin, and all my 
j other transgressions against Thee. 
Take away from me my blindness, 
F and enlighten me, that I may know 
hee, and the way in which I ought 
© 9 walk to please Thee, and to be 
' made partaker of eternal salvation. 
« After they had heard this good 
advice, they were warned not to 
‘remain indifferent to these saving 
F truths. 
_ «Near Keerpawk the same Mis- 
“sjonary met one day with some Hea. 
thens, and said to them, * Stop a 
jitde, 1 pray: L will tell you some. 
‘thing of God, whom you do not 
know.” 
He thus concluded his address :— 
— Abandon your false gods, and 
Ptr to Him. Do not serve any 
slonger the devil, who is the author 
-of all idolatry: come and devote 
yourselves to the living God, as obe- 
‘dient children and servants: then 
-vou shall not perish, but be saved. 
« After they had heard these in- 
structions with attention, he offered 
alittle treatise to one of them, who 
was a Conicaply, which he accepted 
with much politeness and thanks.”? 
| On another occasion one of the 
Missionaries found a number of 
Hindoos busy in making a sacrifice 
'totheir goddess Ammey, by whom 
' they conceive the small-pox to be in- 
P ficted. 
“The Missionary represented to 
F them how miserably they were de- 
ceived by the devil, and told them 
that the small-pox was an universal 
; disease also in Europe, where the 
' people knew nothing of such are- 
pared goddess; and shewed them 
that their not fearing and worship. 
ping God their maker, but the Am- 
| mey, end by her the devil himself, 
Was the greatest sin and folly. 
“The Missionary reprehended 
Particularly one among the said 
| Heathens, whom he knew, and with 
Whom he had several times before 
_ conversed, for his joining the other 
deluded people in their idolatry. 
He said he was drawn away by their 
multitude? 
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It is impossible to read these ex- 
tracts, without being struck with the 
near resemblance which the pro- 
ceedings of the Society’s Mission- 
aries bear to those which have been 
reported by the Baptist Missionaries 
in Bengal, and which have afforded 
to some of our Anglo-Indian writers 
and orators such fruitful themes of 
declamation. ‘There is, on the part 
of the Missionaries, the same distinct 
and uncompromising condemnation 
of the idolatrous worship of the 
Hindoos ; the same assertion of the 
rights of Jehovah, even in the pre- 
cincts of the Heathen temples, and 
before the fires of their impure 
deities ; and the same circulation of 
tracts recommending Christianity, 
and attacking the native supersti- 
tlon:—and on the part of the na- 
tives, the same disposition to listen 
with patience to the arguments of the 
Christian minister, and even to ac- 
quiesce in them as unanswerable. 

Chis year Mr, Swartz was sent for, 
in great haste, to Madras, by the 
Government. The occasion of his 
journey is thus related by himself. 

“The Governor told me, that 
they wished to preserve peace with 
Hyder Ally; but as he entertained 
some mistaken notions, and evil 
people endeavoured to confirm him 
in those bad ideas, the Honourabie 
Board desired I would take a journey 
to Seringapatnam in a private man- 
ner, and undeccive him by a fair 
declaration of their pacific  senti- 
ments: particularly as I, from my 
knowledge of the Moorish language, 
could converse with him without the 
help ofan interpreter. ‘The novelty 
of the proposal surprised me at first ; 
for which reason I begged some me 
to consider it. At last I accepted of 
the offer, because by doing so I 
hoped to prevent evil, and to pro- 
mote the welfare of the country. I 
thought also that I could thereby 
give some small proof of the grati- 
tude which I owe to the Honourable 
Board for many favours, which they 
have bestowed on me during my 
residence at Tritchinapoly : besides, 
I saw that I should have an opportu- 
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nity of conversing with many people 
about the things of God, who per- 
haps never had heard a word con- 
cerning God and a Redeemer. 

‘““ ] spent three months in Hyder 
Ally Khan’s country. I found Eng- 
lishmen here, Germans, Portuzueze, 
and even some of the Malabar people 
whom I had instructed at Tritchi- 
napoly. To find them in that coun- 
try was painful; but to renew some 
part of the instruction, which they 
formerly received, was very com- 
fortable. A tent was pitched on the 
glacis of the fort, wherein divine 
service was performed without the 
Jeast impediment. 

“ Hyder Ally gave a plain answer 
to all the questions I was ordered to 
putto him; so that the Honourable 
Board at Madras received that in- 
formation they desired. 

“ Being told that the Governor, 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, intended to 
procuremea present from the Board, 
I begged Icave to decline accepting 
any, declaring that if my journey 
had been any way beneficial to the 
public, I reyoiced at the opportunity. 
I signified at the same time, that it 
would make me very happy, if the 
Honourable board would allow to 
my colleague at Tritchinapoly the 
same yearly present they had given 
to me, being convinced that he would 
use it for the benefit of the school 
and the maintenance of some cate- 
chists. This my request was grant. 
ed. Mr. Pohle receives at Tritchi- 
napoly yearly a hundred pounds 
sterling, as J do here at Tanjore. 
By which means, we are enabled to 
maintain in both places schoolmas- 
ters and catechists. 

‘ One circumstance relative to 
my journey I beg liberty to add. 
When I took my leave of Hvder 
Ally, he presented me with a bag 
of rupees for the expense of my 
journey. But having been furnished 
with all necessaries by the Honour- 
able Board, I delivered the bag to 
them. As they urged me totake it, 
I desired their permission to appoint 
Chis sum, as the first fund for an Eng- 


glish charity-school at Tanjore, hop. 
ing that seme charitable peop 
would increase that small fund, cop, 
sisting of three hundred rupees, 
General Munro promised to recom, 
mend the plan tothe gentlemen of 
the settlement ”’ 

The simplicity and unaffected 
modesty of this narrative will not pre. 
vent our readers from admiring, with 
us, the traits of true greatness which 
distinguish it, and rejoicing in the 
splendid testimony which it bears t, 
the character of the Christian Mis. 
sionary. 


i lo be continued.) 


a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Ina paper, which appeared in you; 
number for the April of the presen: 
year, under the signature of An iy. 
QUIRER, I put to Mr. Penn a ques 
tion relative to the basis of his po. 
posed interpretation of Ezekiel’ 
prophecy of Gog and Mago. 

Mr. Penn supposes the overthrow 
of Gog and Magog to have been 
accomplished in the overthrow 6 
Bonaparte and the Freich in tie 
vear 1812, when they inveded Rus 
sia. For this purpose, as he makes 
Bonaparte to be Gog, and the French 
to be Magog, he, of course, finds it 
necessary to assert, that the Tvenci 
are descended trom the Patriarch Me 
gog. And this descent he would 
make out in the following manner: 
Magor, suys he, is the father of the 
Scythians ; and the Scythians are tht 
ancestors of the £ranks. 

Now, it must be evident to the 
most superficial observer, that the 
whole of the proposed expositiol 
rests upon the alleged fact, that th 
French are the lineal decendants ant 
fresent representatives of Magog: 
for, if this be not the case, they 
clearly cannot be the Mugog of the 
prophecy. Hence, as the proof °/ 
the fact is of vital importance to the 
interpretation, | thought it not un 
reasonable to request Mr. Penn te 
furnish us with such proof; not being 
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aware myself, that the Magogian 
descent of the Scythians, and through 
them of the Franks, rested upon any 
better authority than a mere random 
assertion of the comparatively mo- 
dern historian Josephus. 

This demand, however, which I 
had deemed sufficiently reasonable, 
is censured by your correspondent 
M.J.A. in your number for the July 
of the present year, as being very 
much the contrary : and the ground 
of his entertaining such an opinion 
is this ; Oo commenéfaior since the time 
ot Christ has demonstrated the com- 
iietion of any one firofthecy, and, in 
the nature of things, such completion 
isat fprresent incafiable of demonstra- 
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I must confess myself unable to 
perceive, how the remark of your 
correspondent at all bears upon the 
question now before you. He has 
manifestly confounded together two 
very distinct things: the firoof ofan 
uistorical fact, and the frraof thata 
ommentator hasrightly interfireteda 
prophecy. Now I fully agree with 
him, that the datter 1s incapable of 
absolute demonstration : but what bas 
that to do with the former ° | was not 
so absurd as to call upon Mr. Penn 
to demonstrate the firopirielty of his 
interfretattion: | simply called upon 
him to prove the truth of a circum- 
stance alleged as an historical fact. 
This I might equally request him to 
prove, had he never written a sylla. 
bieon prophecy. Whe had, in any 
historical publication, for instance, 
asserted the Magogian descent cf the 
‘eythians, 1 migh: just as much have 
demanded @ proofof the assertion as 
Ido now. This demand has, in fact, 
nothing to do with bis explanation 
oi prophecy, guoad explanation of 
prophecy. Mr. Penn asserts, that 


the Scythians were the children of 


Magog : l ask him to prove his as- 
Strtion. His being able, or unabie, 
to do this, does indeed materially 
affect his exposition of the prophecy ; 
vut that is only an zncidental cir- 
Cumstance. I never asked him to 
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‘Cmonstrate, that Avs exposition was 
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the right one ; L only requested him 
to prove the truth of analleged his- 
torical fact. Now, what such a de. 
mand has to do with ‘ exercising 
the reason and the faith of Chris- 
tians,’ I cannot comprehend. Ican 
discern neither ** reason” nor “ faith,’? 
in admitting the exposition of a pro 

phecy to be the right one ; when th 

Whole of that exposition rests avow- 
edly upon an alleged historical fact, 
which has never been authenticated, 
and which (I shrewdly suspect) never 
will and never can be authenticated. 
Yet the authentication of this alleged 


fact is absolutely necessary for Mr, 


Penn’s system. If I were to attempt 
toshew the exact accomp!ishtnent of 
the prophecy relative to che enlarge- 
ment of Japhet, by adducing some 
modern nation which had been very 
greatly enlarged ; | plainly should do 
just nothing at all, unless I previously 
demonstrated, that the modern na- 
tion, adduced as am Instance, was 
descended from Japhet; for, if, all the 
while, it were sprung from Shem or 
Hum, whatever might be its enlarge. 
ment, it would afford no proof that 
the prophecy had becn accomplished. 
Just so with Mr. Penn: towever 
soundly the French muy have been 
beaten by the Russians, we can have 
no evidence whatsoever that the pre- 
diction relative to Magog has thereby 
been fulfilled, unless it be first 
shewn, that the French are descend- 
ed from Magog. Until that be done, 
we are completely fighting in the 


dark. 


Your correspondent, by way of 


further helping Me. Penn out of his 
difficulties, says, that, as the Scy- 
thians d/d preveil in the north of 
Europe, they might have been the 
ancestors of the Franks. Now, what 
has this remark to do with the ques- 
tion in hand? The litigated point ts, 
not whether the Scythians were the 
ancestors of the £ranks, but, whether 
Magog was the ancestor of the Scy- 
thians 2 Vhe Scythic descent of the 
Franks is indeed an undoubted his. 
torical fact, so that your Correspond- 
ent need not have used the hesitating 
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word might: but this brings us not 
one jot nearer to the nucleus of the 
question, unless we can turther es- 
tablish, as @ second undoubted histori- 
cal fact, that the Scythians them- 
selves were descended trom Magog. 

Your correspondent cannot much 


daave studied the merits of the case, 


when he asserts that the dispute, 
whether the Scvthians were origin- 
ally a nation of Europe ora nation of 
Asia, scems enurely beside the pre- 
sept gnuestion. In the first place, 
there Is no dispute about the matter, 
unless he should be adventurous 
enouch to advocete the idle dreams of 
Jornandes about the northern Scan- 
dinavian Live: and, in the second, so 
far from being beside the question, ; 
the origination of the Scythians isa 
matter of prime Importance to tt. 
Moses ussures us, that, In the prime. 
val settlement of the world, Europe, 
or the isles of the Gentiles, was pco- 
pled by the descendants of Japhet. 
Hence, if the Scvthtans were = an 
original European nation, they must 
have been the children of that Pa- 
triarch 3 the very point which Mr. 
Penn is requested to prove. But the 
Scythians were an origina’ Asiatic 
sation: and their primitive seats, 
afier the dispersion from Babel (I 
speak of the uirmixed Scythlans of 
‘Touran, not of the mingled race that 
remained In JTran,) were the defiles 
of the three Caucasi. and the tnter- 
vening mountainous country that 
stretches all the way from Upper 
isine Sea. These 


Se 3 
India to the Jj. 

oy | — ; om . a 
walorous Asiutics were not the sel. 
rlers, ae the zvvaders, of Tnurope: 


venter that country. until 
tribes of the 


nior did they 
the Celts, and other 
tock of Japhet, had frreviously coioe 
ized It. Such 
be an undeniable 
sal ss or 
Gothic nations, were descended from 
the Scythians; it yet remains to be 
aed by Mr. Penn, that the Asiatic 
Scythians themselves were descended 
trom Muavog 


being the Case, 
histor. 


ne ee er ae 
the Franks, and other 


Now this he will never be «é/e to 
prove, for the verv best possible 
reason in the world: it may be re- 


i Sep: 


gularly shewn, step by 
the Scvthians were 
from Magoe, but from an entirely 
different Patriarch, Hence the 
French, who are undoubtedly the 
children of the Scythians, are, of 
course, descended from that different 
Patriarch to whom [ allude: and, 
conseauently, or being the descend. 
ants ot Magog, they cannot be meant 
by the Mugog in Ezekiel’s prophecy. 

The pedipree of the Scythtans may 
easily be traced on the direct au. 
thority of history : but it cannot be 
cdone,except at considerable length 
Be not, however, alarmed, Mr, 
editor, at this portentous declara. 
—_ I can as Aittle spare time 
at present for regularly drawing out 
this gvencaloyy, as you Can spare 
room lor it: so that your pages need 
not fear an thvasion from the chi. 
valrous warriors of Caucasus. What 
has been said may serve to shew, 
what it was intended to shew, how 
dangerous it Isto attempt the ex- 
position of a prophecy which rests 
upon the genealogy of nations, with- 
cut first carefully studing that gene- 
alogy. 


step, that 
zo¢ descended 


AN INQUIRER, 
RB 


No. LXIX. 


Rom. vill. T.——Zhe carnal mind 1s 
enmity against God ; for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be. 


Whew the old men among the Jews, 
who had seen the glory of the first 
temple, beheld the inferiority of the 
second, they lifted up their voices 
and wept. How much more cause 
huve we for sorrow, if we compare 
man, in his original state, as he 
came out of the hand of Ged, cre- 
ated in righteousness and truce holl- 
ess. With what he now is,——a fallen 
and ruined being, with the marks of 
sii, Cormuplion, misery, and death, 
every where stamped upon him! 
Sin came into thé world by 
Adam’s transeression. Tie fell, and 
all his children «are born into the 


same state of corruption and misery 
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\an now possesses a nature which 
«js very far gone from original righ- 
teousness 3°? a nature which is even 
enmity against God, and which, un. 
yj renewed by Divine Grace, is not, 
and cannot be, subject to his bet, 
Oh that we may be induced by this 
view of our condition to seek after 
that grace of God’s Holy Spirit which 
can alone Cleanse us from sin ! 

J. But what are we to understand 

the carnal or fleshly mind, men- 
oned in the text! *, 

The terms flesh and sfi.vit are 
generally opposed to each other in 
Scripture 5 and in such passages, 
- spirie evidently means not mere- 
y the soul of man, but the spiritual 
frame of mind wrought in the be- 
lever throueh the power of the Holy 
Ghost. T he Jlesh, therefore, which 
is opposed to it, must mean the state 
in Which the mind of man is by na- 
ture, When left to himself, and not in- 
fluenced by Divine grace. Thus, 
“they that are after the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh ; but they 
that are after the Spirit, the things 
ofthe Spirit :’’——that is, they that are 
in their natural state do mind only 
the things belonging to this life; but 
they that are spiritual, that are re- 
newed in the spirit of their minds, 
do mind spiritual things. But 
now,” the Apostle adds, “ ye are not 
in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be 
that the Spirit of God dwell in you. 
Now, if any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his :’”’ and 
tobe thus “ spiritually minded is life 
and peace 3’? while “to be carnally 
minded is death.’—We also find 


© flesh and spirit opposed to each ether 


in our Joord’s discourse with Nico- 
demus, in a way which shews that 
flesh means that state in which all 
men are Py has constitution of their 
fullem nature, without the renewing 
and sanctifying agency of the Holy 
Spirit, 

There is a passage in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians, which is, if 
possible, still more express: Walk 
inthe Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil 
the lusts of the flesh. For the flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the 
>pivit against the flesh, and these are 
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contrary the one to the other.” 
What could have been suid more 
plainly to shew, that by flesh the 
Apostle means something evil in its 
nature, and opposed to all that ts 
good—to all the holy mctions of the 
Spiritof God? And he proceeds to 
inform us what are the fruits of 
these opposite principles: The 
works of the flesh are manifest, 
which are these, adultery, fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings. 
But the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy. peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
voodness, faith, meekness, tempe- 
rance. And they that are Christ’s, 
have crucified the flesh, with the 
affections and Justs.”’ 

Irom all these passages we learn, 
that mankind are born in a depraved, 
sinful, ruined state ; that in that state 
the mind is fixed only upon earthly 
things ; that the works natural to 
man are those which are sintul, such 
as arise from lust, vanity, pride, an- 
eer, seifishness ; that in this state he 
is entirely unfit for heaven, and in- 
capable of enjoying its happiness ;— 
but that God has been pleased to 
send his Holy Spirit into the world, 
to guide, bless, and sanctify those 
who iruly receive the Gospel of his 
Son; that in them is engrafted a 
spiritual principle, a holy and divine 
Nature, causing them to “ mind the 
things of the Spirit,’’ to * put off the 
old man,’ with his corrupt deeds, 
and to “puton the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.% Thus they be- 
come ‘ new creatures In Christ 
Jesus 2? “ old things pass away ; 
behold, all things become new.” 
They “crucify the flesh, with the 
affections and lusts.” They * walk 
atier the Spirit,’? and bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit. 

Il. Having thus explained what 
is meant by the carnal or fleshly 
mind, as opposed to the spiritual, | 
come now to consider in what sense 
we are to understand the Apostle, 


when he says that this carnal mind 
is enmity against God. 
1. We are not to suppose that ir 
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religious men are enemies to God, 
according to the view which they 
form of his character. When they 
regard him as a great, wise, and 
good Being, exerting these attributes 
in their own behalf and that of their 
fellow-creatures, they may even fee! 
a certain degree of complacency 

thinking of him; they muy admire his 
works, and praise him for his bounty. 
If a person with these views were 
told that his mind was naturally at 
eninity with God, he would be apt to 
repel tue charge, and to appeal con- 
fidently to his own heart. In ex. 
plaining the meaning of the Apostle, 
therefore, we must be careful not 
to confound the view we may have 
formed to ourselves of the character 
of God, with that which really be- 
longs to him. In the character 
which irrelizious or worldly men 
usually form of him, his supreme 
authority as Governor of the world, 
his infinite holiness as hating sin, and 
his justice in punishing it, are kept 
out of sight. Their imaginations 
frame a being hike themselves, who 
will be very merciful and indulgent 
to sinners; who will allow them to 
live ina great measure as they please, 
punishing only the sins which would 
be very injurious to society, yet 
easily forgiving even these, and ready 
to grant eternal happiness to all his 
creatures, especialiy to themselves, 
thouch strangers life of real 
purity and holiness. Besides, the 
enmity of the “ carnal mind” agains 
God is notto be considered as a 
personal dislike, but as a dislike of 
his government and laws, particu- 
larly those which restrain us from 
doing what we should have pleasure 
in doing, or require us to do wha 
we feel no inclination to perform. 
Our dislike to these is in fact en- 
mity against God, for it strikes di- 
rectly at his euthority : and in this 
way is the enmity of the carnal mind 
explained In the text: ‘it Is not 
subject to the daw of God.’ Who. 


to a 


ever, therefore, dislikes the puri- 
ty of God’s law, may be said to dis- 
like God; 


and he weuld shew even 


[Seps 
a personal dislike to Him, did ph, 


clearly see His hand restraining, 
correcting, and punishing him, wher 
acting agreeably to his own yj) 
passions. 

2. Again: when it ts sald that the 
carnal mind is enmity against God 
we are not to understand that it has 
no qualities which are in any devree 
to be commended, or that it 1s equal, 
ly addicted to all kinds of EVIL, of 
that there is no difference in the 
degrées of corruption and guilt ex. 
isting in different persons. What 
is meant 1s, that there is a Strong 
bius in all men to sin 3 a natural and 
powerful tendency to approve and 
do those things which God _ has 
forbidden, and to dislike those duties 
which God has required. Let men 
be left to the genuine workings oj 
their own minds; let them be re. 
strained by no fear of punishment, 
or excited by no hope of reward; 
and they will certainly follow, net 
a course of holy obedience to God, 
but of sinful indulgence : they will 
be careless of God’s favour, sensual, 
or proud, or vain, or self-willed; 
they will be Immersed in foolish and 
sinful pleasures, doing some or other 
of the works of the flesh, and being 
far from bringing forth the fruits of 
the Spirit. 

III. Having thus explained the 
meaning of the text, let us now Cun. 
sider the confirmation it derives from 
what we experience in ourselves, 0 
witness In others. 

Let us then consider, as in the 
sight of God, what dispositions are 
natural to ourselves 3 what views and 
desires are most congenial to out 
hearts, and tuke the deepest roo 
there. On sucha review, shall we 
ie tbat the love of God has been ow 

first and ruling principle ; that ou! 
chat desire has been to glorify bis 
name, and to fulfil his commands; 
that we have been strongly and ule 
formly concerned to know his will, 
and that, when we knew it, we set 
ourselves always with readiness and 
cheerfulness to perforin it; that We 


found no reluctance in our hearts ¢€ 
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S love of what is good; 


1914. | 


this course, ho drawing of the incli- 

nation another way ; but that it was 
easy and delightful to us, because we 
were following the strong and natu- 
yal bias of our mind ; and that it would 
have been painful for us to have acted 
otherwise ? Andis this the character 
of others as well as ourselves? Are 
the sins Committed in the world 
committed through ignorance mere- 
ly? Does the sinner repent of them, 


| and forsake them, as soon as he hears 


‘hey are contrary to the Divine will / 
Do the children around us discover 
q strong tendency, even from infan- 
cy, to what is right’ Have we only 
to point out to them the path of duty, 
that they may walk in it: Do we see 
inthem a natural dislike of evil; a 
a spirit of 
meekness, patience, and long-suffer- 
ing; an indifference to the pomps 
and vanities of the world; a relish 


‘fer holy subjects of conversation ? 


Do we see them, us they grow up, 
agreeing to bring forth the fruits of 
righteousness, and striving to glorily 


| God, and to promote the happiness 


of their fellow-creatures? In fine, ts 
the world, in consequence of this vir- 
tuous disposition with which every 
one is born, this natural bias to what 


Fis good,a grand scene of purity, 
| kindness, 


meekness, patience, hu- 
mility, of Divine zeal, and holiness, 
and leve? These questions require 
ioanswer. It is too plain how much 
the state of the world is the very re- 
verse of all this, and how clearly it 
points out that corrupt disposition 
Which is natural to man as its cause. 

But let us bring the matter home 
toour consciences. Do we not find 
it difficult to do what is right? Do 
hot the strongest motives fail here, 
seein: + that even eternal blessings, 
joined with the clear view of worldly 
interest, are often insufficient to in- 
duce us to exert ourselves in doing 
the will of God?) And when we do 
attempt this, how many difficulties 
present themselves, which are in- 
creased by an unwilling mind; how 


soon do spiritual motives lose their 
orce; how dull and lifeless do our 
Observ. No, 155 


Christ, ¢ 
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spiritual affections become ; how 
readily are we engaged in what 
ministers to the flesh; how cheer- 
fully does the time pass which is 
spent in vanity and folly; how tedi- 
ous the hours giyen to devotion ! 
Towhat do the words entertainment, 
pleasure, happiness, point, in the 
common language of the world? Is 
it to things which have any relation 
to holiness? And do we not find 
that, with the world, we ourselves 
are perpetually making a false esti- 
mate of things, and setung up false 
standards of right and wrong? Are 
not our affections and desires at war 
with our reason and conscience, and 
with the word of God? Is not a 
holy life necessarily a life of self- 
denial, requiring constant and unin- 
termitting pains and watchfulness ? 
Do we not feel, that, in order to love 
and serve Christ, we must crucify 
the flesh with its affections and lusts, 
we must become new creatures in 
Christ Jesus? Do we not find con- 
Stant Occasion to reprove ourselves, 
to set before our minds the strongest 
motives and most alarming dangers, 
to fix a yuard on all our passions and 
affections, and to pray earnestly for 
Divine help? And after all, are we 
not too often foiled; and do we not 
fiid (such is the strength of our 
corrupuon,) our labour often fruit- 
less, and ourselves compelled to cry 
out, **O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from this body 
of death :”’ 

Behold, then, the carnal mind, 
which is enmity against God. They 
who are truly endeavouring to serve 
(rod, feel and lament it; while they, 
who are giving way to every sin, 
may perhaps deny its existence ; 
for it is only by resisting it, that the 
strength of this corrupt principle is 
discovered.—But it Is time to con- 
sider what improvement may be 
reaped from the view that has been 
taken of this subject. 

1. Let us learn humiliation. —To 
be at enmity with God, the Foun- 
tain of truth, justice, goodness, and 
purity—and that not incidentally, 

4} 
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but naturally—shews a state of mind 
so depraved, as to deserve the deep- 
est self-abhorrence. Self-love may 
incline us to form a flattering pictuie 
of our own character, but we stand 
before God, and what we appear {un 
his eyes, we ought to appear in our 
own. He cannot endure the least 
stuin of pollution : how, then, must 
We appear before him, who, though 
the mest highy favoured of his crea- 
tures, have dared to make light of his 
commands, to rebel against his au- 
thority, to be unthankful for his 
goodness, to slight and abuse his 
mercies { Surely the remembrance 
of this ought to make us prostrate 
ourselves before him with the lowest 
self-abasement, not daring so much 
as to lift up our eyes to heaven, but 
crying, God be merciful to us, sin- 
ners. 

2, Let us learn, also, the unspeak- 
able value of the Atoneinent provid- 
ed for sin.—-It is a relief to the mind, 
on the view of so much unwortht- 
ness, to know that there is a way of 
access to God; and that he can be 
just, and yet the justificr of those 
who believe in Jesus. Yes, great as 
is our corruption, numerous and agy- 
eravated as our sins have been, there 
isa way in which we may be gra- 
cisusly received by God—not indeed 
on our own account, but for the sake 
of his beloved Son, who offered him- 
selfas the propitiation fur our sins. 
Flow infinite was the love which led 
him to take our nature upon him, and 
to suffer inour behalf! Looking to 
Him, the penitent sinner may not 
only indulge hope, but, with well- 
founded joy, look forward to eternal 
happiness. And with what trans- 
portought he to receive the inestima- 
ble siitof the Gospel! With what 
transport ought he to look to Him 
who was wounded for our sins, ard 
bruised for our iniquities ; and adore 
the wisdom and goodness of God, 
who bas provided for man so great 
a Salvation ! 

3. Let us, lastly, learn the neces- 
sity of Christian vigilance, self-de- 
nial, and earnest prayer for the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit—Wiuith a 


nature so corrupt, and a world ,, 
abounding with temptation, we need 
to be on our guard. Mortificatig, 
therefore, must be practised ; mm 
indeed, that which consists ip be 
ward penances, or in seclusion from 
the world; but the denial of those 
affections and passions which lead 
to sin; the denial of all intempe. 
rance, Impurity, covetousness, pride: 
the mortification of the love of praise 
or the guilty fear of man; the studi. 
ous avoiding of all temptation, Jy 
a word, it must be the constay: 
effort of every real Christian, t 
watch over, and subdue, all thos 
corrupt inclinations which oppose 
the will of God. And, above all, 
with such a nature, what need haye 
we earnestly to implore the Fathe 
of all good to give to us anew heart, 
aud to renew a right spirit within 
us; to put his fear into cur hearts, 
and to write his laws upon them! 
Now, to God the Father, &c. 
cosine 
Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Tuave read with peculiar pleasure 
the remarks of your correspondent 
VeERAX, In your number for June, 
and goubt not but I shall feel equal 
pleasure and equal gratitude for any 
future remarks with which your 
reacers may be favoured from him. 

Will you permit me to say, that! 
believe there is no copy of the Bible 
so correct, or so valuable, in otlier 
respects, as the one pubiished by Dr. 
Blaney in the year 1769 ; a particu 
lar uccount of the revision of which, 
written by himself, will be found in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for No- 
vember 1770? I know not whether 
Iam correct as to the month: bis 
letter is dated Hertford College, Oct. 
25, 1769: (perhaps it may be No. 
vember 1769.) I read his letter 
about that time; and could you lay 
your hand on it, and give it a place 
in the Christian Observer, I think 
would be read with great pleasure; 
and be, in other respects, generally 
useful to those who may want? 
standard copy. What makes this 
edition yery scarce, is the fire whic! 
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} happened 
tion, in which the greater part of the 


| impression was consumed. 


ing alteration in the will. 


1814. } 
d shortly after its publica- 


I have 
in my possession the quarto edition, 


} which is said not to be quite so cor- 


rect as the folio; but such were the 
vigilance and care of Dr. Blaney, 
that he published a list of the errors 


F discovered in overrunning the quar- 
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to page for the folio edition, and with 
which I was fayoured by Mr. Daw- 
son, who at that time kept the Ox- 
ford Bible warehouse in Paternoster- 
Row. ‘The errors are very few, and 
of a very trivial nature; but they 
manifest the attention and correct- 
ness of the learned and laborious 
editor. G. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lo the Editor of the Chuistian Observer. 


Fi prp not advert with sufficient at- 


tention at the time, to a paper in 


your Number for April, 1811, en- 
Ptited, * On the Moral Construction 
'of Wills,’ or EL should then have 


accepted the invitation of your cor- 


‘respondent to discuss the subject, 
p and have offered 
‘which have occurred on a late pe- 
'rusal of it. 


some reflections 


A fictitious case is drawn, for the 


F purpose of illustrating certain prin- 


ciples in the construction of wills, 


Pwhich the writer wishes to recom- 
F mend. 
‘cian furtune of 200,000/., leaves his 
Phouse and 
/son, and the rest, in equal shares, to 
i his ten other children, excepting bis 
‘two married daughters, who were 
‘toreceive but one half as much as 
P the rest; the other half having been 


A nvlebeian, with the patri- 


100,000/. to his eldest 


given them at their marriage. The 


p object is, to prove, that a good or 


tight moral principle will produce 


certain deviations from this distribu- 


tion, founded upon the different cir- 
cumstances of the children at any 
given time, or as often as any appa- 


Tent alteration in those circumstan- 


ces appear to require a correspond- 
It ts cer. 


tainly no slender advantage to an 
/agument, to frame a case exactiy 
adapted to support it; and no great 
one to the upposing argument, to 
adopt the same. 

The foundation, or the sclf-evi- 
‘ent maxim, as your correspondent 


affirms it to be, on which, in his 
opinion, testamentary cistribution 
should be founded, is, to ** give most 
where most is wanted.’? Now, in 
the case of charitable conaticns, I 
ullow this maxim to be beth just 
and uselul, excepting that a regard 
should likewise be had to moral 
character. But the relation of a 
parent to his family, and, pevitaps, 
to the connections of his family, im- 
poses upon him obligations and li- 
mitations of a distinct sort, and 
such, from which, as a conscicn- 
tious man, he will never feel biniseif 
at liberty to disengage himself. I 
shall find occasion to return to this 
part of the subject. Lor the pre- 
scent, I just observe, that although, 
abating the feelings of favouritism, a 
parent is a more Impartial judge of 
what is, and what is not, wanted, 
than the individuals themselves ; 
yet,on the subject itself, I appre- 
hend there are almost as many opi- 
njions as interests. 

Your correspondent directs his 
eloquence with great force against 
the common principle of equal dis- 
tribution, or, “share «and = share 
alike.”? What iscommon in earthly 
concerns, is seldom without some 
good foundation, which, although its 
merits may not appear at first sight, 
is generally found to be most free 
from the injurious Consequences at- 
tendant on other schemes. We 
often condemn, on first view. a wis- 
dom, to which we are afterwards 
obliged to have recourse. Vor my. 
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self, Mr. Editor, I must confess, 
that the chief objection to my mind 
against the principle of “share and 
share alikce,’’ is, that it 1s 707 ** share 
and share alike.’ Observe, that, in 
a large family particularly, the in- 
terval of age in the elder and the 
younger is very great. The elder 
come to their portion at a time of 
life when perhaps the whole of 
their income is wanted for their 
annual expenses. The fortune of 
the younger, while perhaps they are 
at school, or are maintained at com- 
paratively trifling expense, lies by 
and accumulates ; and when they are 
arrived at the age of the elder, by the 
mere vegetation of money, they are 
probably twice as rich. This incon- 
venience and injustice, considerable 
where the interval of age is great, 
mightbe rectificd,were the testator to 
make a proporuonal gradation in his 
bequests——an arrangement which, as 
it would evidently be free from all 
suspicion of partiality, would likewise 
be certain and fixed, once for all; in 
this respect much to be preferred to 
the plan of perpetually altering and 
adjusting the index of his testamen- 
tary barometer to the daily varia- 
tions of the moral, physical, and 
financial atmosphere in his family.* 

I am happy to agree with your 
correspondent 11 the ‘admission, that 
in the case of birth, rank, or an equi- 
valent consideration, the first-born 
should have the pre-eminence. Dut 
he denies this privilere to a novus 
homo. ‘Theopinion is specious: but 
J think at least doubtful. Who and 
what have been the founders of all our 
noble families! Ifa man, by bonest 
and honourable means, has raised 
himself from mediocrity to opulence, 
and 1s become possessed of an es- 
tate and mansion, which cannot de- 
scend toand be supported by all the 


* Thave heard a printed form recom. 
mended fur cases of cmer gency, which 
would be peculiarly neces Gary an id service. 
able, were the principle of our cor 


dent general'y adopted. 


enant 
Ie A, 
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children of the family, I see no rea. 
son why his eldest son should not b. 
heir to this part of his father’s {o,. 
tuncs, and have wherewith to Sup. 
port the same rank in life. 1 wij), 
however, admit, that it is a first anq 
very scrious consideration, whether, 
after this deduction from his pro. 
perty, suflicient remains to enable the 
younger children to liveas they haye 
been educated, Although a frien 
to the institution of aristocracy, | 
am none to aristocratic monopoly, 
Wealth is as worthy as most worldly 
distinctions ; and with the increase 
of population, the increased impor. 
tance of riches, und particularly the 
opportunities they afiord for educa. 
tion, there appears no reason why 
the ranks of nobility should not te 
swelled by the accession of the 
wealthy and respectable. It were 
well, if all nobility oriyinated with s9 
much innocence and honour. I jus: 
recollect Mr. Buerke’s Letter to the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Your correspondent feels much 
for the supposed injustice to women, 
from the received custom. He isgi 
course aware, that none applies to 
those who marry; and if it be a rule, 
us scemms to be generally admitted, 
that Women marry above themselves 
for fortune, not only their equality, 
but their pre-eminence, Is thereby 
secured, But the unmarried womai 
receives only the interest of her for. 
tune. She has, however, only one 
person to provide for; and in this 
respect she is on a perfect equality 
with a clergyman, who may have (0 
provide for a wife and family. She 
is superior; for she may legally 
invest her capital in trade in many 
instances. Your correspondent, how: 
ever, seems to overrate the adval- 
tares of trade, at least as the certainty 
of ihem is concerned. 

Health is another topic in favoul 
of your correspondent’s scheme, ane 
in opposition to the common one 


+ Tprefer this term to females, as mort 
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The current expenses of the invalid 
ne states to be greater than those of 
others : but he neglects to say, that 
pis condition exempts him from 
many obligations of an expensive 
nature, Which others lie under ; and 
likewise from many gratifications, 
likewise expensive, in which persons 
in good health not only choose, but 
think it allowable, to indulge. I re- 
fer particularly to visits and enter- 
tainments, not of an immoral, but 
certainly of an expensive character. 

With respect to the advantage 
which is ascribed to genius and ta- 
ents over the mere filodder in busi- 
yess, | believe experienced persons 
will determine directly the reverse. 

The subject of connections, or mar- 
riage, affords a more ample field, 
and is discussed with proportionate 
industry by your correspondent. It 
ishere particularly expedient to be- 
gin at the beginning. The young 
persons (such they generally are, and 
such I here suppose) are for the 
most part the first movers, whatever 
be the motive, in the intended mar- 
riage ; but with respect to pecuniary 
provision, the respective parents are 
the contracting parues. <As_ these 
alliances generaily take place be- 
tween persons nearly equal in station 
and opulence, it is naturally and just- 
ly expected, that the provision for 
cach should be nearly equal. A por- 
tion is generally given to each on the 
marriage ; but in few, if any, cases, 
is it feasible to give the whole ol 
what is intended. The parents, on 
both sides, must live, and in their 
usual manner, and probably with in- 
creased expense; and it would be 
unreasonable in their children to ex- 
pect any considerable part of their 
portion, while the parents are living. 
lt is, therefore, expected from the 
parentson each side, that the remain- 
ing part of the portion, or share of 
paternal property, should be leit to 
‘he son or daughter by will. And 
‘his is so universally understood, that 
‘thas in it the nature of an actual 
contract—a contract as binding as 
any that can be expressed in words— 
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a contract, which a conscientious 
man will the more religiously guard 
against violating, because he is sen- 
sible, how much, on this subject, it 
is in the power of low moral princi- 
ple to invent subterfuges and eva- 
sions. I begto remind your corres- 
pondent, that the contract, as pecu- 
niary matters are concerned, is pro- 
bably between the parents; and if 
one parent does his duty to his daugh- 
ter in that respect, and the husband’s 
parent fails in doing his, the former 
has just reason to complain of a 
breach of contract in the other. If 
indeed either parent, defore the mar- 
riage, should distinctly avow any 
Intention varying from the common 
practice, however unreasonable it 
might be in itself, this would be 
honest, and, in the event of the mar- 
riage, no blame would attach. But 
silence is the seal of the contract, 
and it should be esteemed sacred. 


Your correspondent thinks, that if 


two daughters marry two men, the 
one rich and the ether poor, without 
regard to Consent, Contract, or any 
thine else, he should give to one as 
much as he can, and to the other as 
little, because the one wants money, 
and the other does not. Now, Sir. 
permit me to ask, where is the fa- 
ther who would allow, or, if he could, 
would not prohibit, his son to marry 
a woman, when he knew it to be 
the principle of her father, that in 
exact proportion as he himself pro- 
vided better for his son, the daugh- 
ter’s parent should provide worse 
for her? I dg not say, that such 
marriages a never take place, 
or that they would not, in some in- 
stances, be much happier than many 
others ; | for many extraordinary 
things happen; but if such prin- 
ciples are acted upon, without being 
avowed zz time, one party will feel 
itself grossly imposed upon. I just 
add, how much such conduct seems 
to countenance the imputation, so 
opprobrious to both parties, of getting 
off daughters ; and what encourage- 
ment it appears to hold out, when 
known, to needy suitors. 
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If any cause will justify a parent 
in disinheriting a child, or cutting 
him off with a shilling, or with a 
small legacy,* which just serves to 
acknowledge the rejationship, it is 
that of mieconduct——gross miscon- 
duct. Not that I consider the pa- 
rent of those whom he has brought 
into the world, as possessed of the 
same right over his property (that 
perhaps in part inherited from his 
father) as if he were childicss. But 
unnatural conduct on the one part, 
if it be obstinate end incorrigible, 
dissolves the bond of flesh and blood. 
Most cases, however, are considera- 
bly short of this: and in such, itis 
perhaps Icss unnatural, and every 
way preferable, to Jeayve the un- 
happy child his portion under cer- 
tain restrictions, and on certain con. 
ditions, to be cerried into effect by 
the elder brother, if his morality be 
such as can be understood and trust- 
ed. LForsuppose this same liberune, 
or whatsoever he be, reform afier 
his father’s death: it appears to be 
coid comfort wich which your cor- 
respondent satisfies himself, that he 
will repent and «acquiesce. It is 
very possible that his elder brotier, 
in the days of his youth, may have 
been as bad; but may have rclormed 
in time, or may Lave feigned reiorm 

Not only an affectionate, but a 
barely just, husband, would, if pos- 
sible, provide that his widow, if such 
to be, should be empowered to live 
just as she had been accustomed to 
do before his death. Butas, suppos- 
ing a family, it is likewise supposed 
that she has as much interest as her 
husband in its prosperity, there 1s 
no tmpropricty, nothing but what 
she herself would desire, in securing 
their joint property to their childrea 
after her death; yet with such con- 
trol as should protect her against 
any disrespect arising from the self- 
importance of youth just beginning 

* Thad been accustomed to ascribe this 
practice tothe * compunctious visitings of 
nature :” but a friend, learned in the law, 
informed me, that it is a deference to the 
civillaw, which did not allow a will to be 
valid, if the name of a near relation were 
omitted. 


to touch, as it were, their own inhe. 
ritance. By such an arrangement, 
she would likewise feel relieved from 
the necessity of guarding against any 
attempt, particularly in proposals of 
marriage, to practice on her feelings 
or irresolution, to the injury of her 
children. 

Your correspondent, consistently 
with his own principles, supposes, 
that in the interval of nearly seven 
years, between the making of the 
will and the death of the testator, 
alterations should have been made; 
und particularly, that as one son’s 
capital lad received a considerable 
increase, and the health of one 
daughter was on the decline, a de. 
duction from the Iegacy of the one 
should be made in favour of the 
other. Vhis would be pertectly 
right, if the proposal came from the 
son, or, upon a fair and open repre- 
sentation, was assented to by him. 
But [ see no equity in the fat of a 
father, who should make the in- 
dustry of one child pay for the ill 
health of another. And when a 
youth is just entering the career of 
inic, and urged to attention and dili- 
gence, as beneficial to his mind as 
well as to his fortune, it seems buta 
paralyzing encouragement, to Jet him 
know, that, just in proportion as he 
succeeds, his portion of the paternal 
estate shall be abridged. It may be 
bis duty to give assistance to his sis- 
ter: but the duty lies with A/m—itis 
Ais duty, not another’s, How it may 
strike your more opulent readers I 
know not, but] must confess my own 
surprise to be informed, with the 
empiasis of italics, that a lady “ coz. 
trives to travel on to the grave’’ with 
about 800/. per annum. Many single 
women would doubtiess fcel them- 
selycs contented to be condemned to 
such a contrivance. 

Vo all this it will be asked, by 
inconsiderate persons, Why did not 
the single sisters club their fortunes 
and live together! or, why did not 
Louisa reside with one of her bro- 
thers! with fifty questions of the 

same kind; not one of which would 
be asked, if I had given the secret 
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nistory of the family. But let an in- 
quirer give a glance at the actual 
state of society ; where he would soon 
see, that, in an unknown variety of 
instances, there does not, and will 
pot,exist such family union as will 
smooth away the roughnesses perpe- 
tually occasioned, not merely by the 
division of property, but by misap- 
prehension or opinionativeness ; by 
infirmity, or pure setfishness.”’— 
Asked by inconsiderate persons / Yru- 
ty, Sir, L regard it as the most con- 
ciderate and pertinent question which 
could be put—a question, the omis- 
sion of which would betray great in- 
considerateness. ‘hese sisters, tll 
their father’s death, did live together. 
Why may they not continue so todo? 
Married persons live together, and 
inmany cases must. Why isnot the 
privilege extended to them, audeven 
to their family, that, if they cannot 
well agree, they may be indulged 
with a separate establishment, each 
for him and her self? . And why isa 
will to be constructed, to the injury 
of the other children, that a bounty 
may be given to the unsocial or ame 
billows tempers of these single 
daughters, who, it will be shrewdly 
surmised, have, by such qualities, 
missed the attainment of husbands ! 
it will likewise be thought, that they 
ave sufficiently rewarded, by being 
low put in possession of their undi- 
minished or increased portion, per- 
fectly secure, in the event of any 
inatrimonial connection, however for- 
‘unate, that no future involuntary di- 
minution of the still further increased 
fortune will take place. 

Icannot easily account for it, why 
your correspondent so anxiously an- 
cipates family dissensions as the re- 
ultof his scheme ;-——a scheme pot 
oly more just than any other, but 
of which the justice is “ self-evident.” 
lonly observe on this point, that the 
Unjust are the guilty. 

In the kind of distinction, which 
your correspondent closes with 


making, between sons and daughters, 
vith respect te their respective capa- 
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city to encounter the storms of life, 
he “appears not to have adverted to 
the fact, that sons are frequently not 
less feminine than daughters; and, 
in the married state, how often is it 
observed, that the wife governs! 

It will be apparent, to any reader 
of the ingenious and eloquent paper 
1 have been considering, that the 
principal thread which runs through 
ihe whole argument is wanting and 
not wanting. Now,ifwe rise above 
the rank of a day labourer, the boun- 
daries of these two terms in practical 
interpretation will be found to be 
very arbitrary and various; and 
more especially,ifthe decision should 
be left to the persons themselves. 
Cases, however, of real want, upor 
a liberal construction, are entitled to 
the consideration of the other mem- 
bers of the famtiy. If a son be re- 
duced to difficulties, more especially 
if tt be not by his own fault, his bro- 
thers and sisters should not shut up 
the bowels of their Compassion from 
him. But Il souid think the plea 
improper, if the applicant, acting on 
the fatal, but too common mistake, of 
living rather according to his sup- 
posed station than his means, should 
ullow himself in expensive gratifica- 
tions or a Juxurious mode of living ; 
or if he should indulge himself (for 
there is indulgence even here,) in 
continuing his name and subscrip- 
tions to charitable institutions; be- 
cause he is actually making free with 
the property of others.* Besides 
every other lawful endeavour to help 
himself, I should likewise think it 
right, that, had he determined to 
live a single life, he should convert 
his property Into an annuity, and 
foresro the inferior and unnecessary 
gratification of having a will to make. 
I should still more strongly object, if, 
from any motive, he determined to 
continue the possession of landed 


“On this principle a correspondent, 
some vears back, has judiciously cou 
dened, as improper, and indeed unjust, a 
bankrupts continuing to subscribe to public 
charitics, 
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property, not in his own immediate 
occupancy; as, by such means, he 
supports a second person, and does 
not receive an annual income half so 
great as an annuity would yield. The 
supposed advance in the value of land 
is, I believe, fallacious. If the diffe- 
rence between the income of alanded 
property, and the income it would 
produce invested in the funds, were 
allowed to accumulate, it would much 
more than keep pace with any ad- 
vance that can reasonably be antici- 
pated in the value of land. Land, it 
is said, cannot run away; but the 
owner may be obliged to run away 
from it. Any naticnal convulsion 
which shook the funds, would shake 
land. It is, indeed, natural and rea- 
sonable, for wealthy people, to wish 
to have property of different kinds. 

One main objection to your cor- 
responent’s system seems to be, that, 
in order to its success, it requires a 
system of disingenuous concealment, 
and perhaps management. Sup- 
posing human nature not perfect 
{too reasonable a supposition,) some 
ofthe children at least, if they know 
their father’s principle, will endea- 
vour to conceal any increase of their 
property, and feign a poverty greater 
than exists, They muy practice on 
the senile weakness of their parent, 
inthe manner so eloquently described 
inthe verses of Dr. Johnson, quoted 
by your correspondent. ‘They may 
misrepresent and calumniate their 
brethren, The fathei’s business Is, 
to be aware of such attempts, and do 
what he can to detect and defeat 
them. 

I consider it of importance, on this 
subject, still further to observe, that 
at the death otf the testator all is 
fixed: no more variations. Now, sup- 
pose, in the seven vears subsequent 
to that event, cither the common re- 
volutions of life, or such as had oc- 
curred in this very family, to take 
place, how then would the will, at 
Jast unalterable, operate? I mircht 
fill much of my paper, Mr. Iditor, 
by portraying in pathetic display the 
change of condition in cach member 


[Sepr, 


of the family—the riches of the poor, 
the poverty of the rich—the sick re. 
covered, the healthy sick—the yj. 
cious reclaimed, the moral corrupted 
—cevery thing, in fact, in much greg. 
er disorder than would probably 
otherwise have existed, because the 
head of the family undertook to be 
more of a Providence than is allowed 
to mortals. But, it will be said, he 
has done the best he could. Certainly 
not, unless he has considered, tha 
variations may happen after his death, 
as well as before it. But the chil. 
dreu will rectify the inequality. They 
his own arrangement was superfluous 
and officious. Children, indeed. haye 
ofien acted with honour in this re, 
spect. But in human affairs, we 
have, alas! to deal with human na 
ture; and many plausible reasons 
may be adduced why the letter of the 
wil! should be strictly adhered to. 

You will observe, Mr. Editor, 
that | have adduced no facts in 
support of my arguments: not be. 
cause I have them not; for I have 
them ; but because fictitious ones go 
for nothing, and to publish real 
ones would, in my mind, be inde- 
corous, 

Alter all, I am not so stiff in 
opinion and principle, but that | 
admit the geet of immaterial 
inequalit ies, end particularly in the 
case of ill- ee h, by the increase 
of income for life. where there is 
ho prospect of marriage ; and doubt 
not but they would be acquiesced 
in, by the reasonable, provided 4 
statement were made, in an open 
and manly manner—no artifice, no 
management, no undue concealment; 
no misrepresentation——in — short, 
nothing dishonourable. And, indeed, 
the experience bow often too much 
policy defeats its own end, should 
recommend the adage, that ‘honesty 
is the best policy. 

I conclude about as long a pape 
as Exrcuror’s with a passage from 
Archbisbop ‘Tillotson’s Sermons j— 
an authority not perhaps of the less 
weight on the subject of morality, 
from thc circumstance of his having 
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oted his attention too exclusively 
1g that inferior, although essential, 
pranchof true religion At the close 
yf his first sermon * Of the K.duca- 
tion Of Children,’ where he Is In- 
sucting parents to educate their 
children in ihe principles of %* jus- 
tice and honesty,’ he guards them 
against setung an example of Injus- 
tice, * Which’? (he writes) * In this 
particular they will be as apt to imi- 
‘até aS In any one thing; because 
worldly advantage 


which it seems to bring, and because 


justice is 1n truth a manly virtue, and 
Jeast understood by children;”? &e. 


«JT remember, that Xenofihon, in 
his Institution of Cyrus, which he 
designed tor the zdea of a well-edu- 


Pcated prince, tells us this little but 


very instructive story concerning 


young Cyrus: Vhat his governor, 


ithe better to make 


him understand 
the nature of justice, put this case 


Ftohim: you see there, says he to 
Cyrus, two boys playing of different 
Pctature ; the lesser of them hath a 


Fvery lone coat, and the bigger a 


very 


short one. Now, says he, if 


syou were a judge, how would you 


: dispose of 


pstature the shorter, 


these two garments ? 
Cyrus immediately, and with very 
rood reason as he thought, passeth 
this sudden sentence ;——that — the 


ptalier boy should have the longer 


garment, and he that was of lower 
because this 
certainly was fittest for them both : 
upon which, his governor sharply 


Tebukes him to this purpose ; telling 


lim, that if he were to make two 
couls for them, he said well; but 
he did not put this case to him asa 
falor, but as a judec, and as such 
he had given a very wrong sentence: 


for a judge, says he, ought not to 
consider What 1s most fit, but what 
) just; not who could make the 


deat use of a thing, but who hath the 


nost right to it,’ 
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Cursory Remarks on the Subject of Emulation. 


CURSORY REMARKS ON THE SUB- 


JECT OF EMULAILION, 


(Concluded from p. 597.) 


Itl. I procetp to consider, bow tar 
tmitation impiles and is coincident 
With emulation. We are, in the 
sacred Scriptures, exorted to be 
followers, or imitators (uimyras) of 
God,” and * of Christ’? Here the 
desire of surfiassing must be exclud. 
ed The Apostle also calls on his 
converts to be * imitators of him, as 
he is of Christ,’ (1 Cor. xi. 1; 2 
Thes. ili. 7—9. Here, also, z77tation 
must, I think, exclude the idea of 
emulation, as far as excelling another 
is implied. Others, indeed, are pro- 
posed as patterns for imitation, 
where that idea may not be so abso- 
lutcly excluded by the nature of the 
case itself: (1 Thes. i. 6; Heb. vi. 
12; xiii. 13.) Butit isevident, from 
the nature of the human mind, and 
from facts, that where emulation of 
surpassing enters, 7mifation ceases. 
The young man, who looks up with 
veneration and love to his father, and 
strives to imitate bim, is chiefly in 
danger of copying his defects along 
with his excellences: but, whenever 
he indulyes the idea of surfiassing 
his father, he strikes out into some 
new line, and no longer imitates him. 
This is the ruin of many conceited 
sons of wise and pious parents. 
Thus Jeholskim, desirous of sure 
passing his father Josiah, neglected 
to imitate his picty and equity, but 
aimed to exceed and eclipse him in 
the magnificence of his palace: 
(Jer. xxii. 13—19.) 

I have known many preachers 
imitate senior ministers, to whom 
they were greatly attached; and 
succeed in cofiying their faults, at 
least, along with their excellences. 
One of this description said in my 
hearing, “ I do not intend to copy 
Mr.——, but I love the man, and 
I catch his manner, without being 
conscious of it. Oh! if we did but 
Jove Christ, we should catch his 
manners.’* I have also known ju- 
nior ministers emulous of surpassing 
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their seniors: but, were they zmi- 
tators of them? So far from it, that 
they were almost afraid of copying 
what they could not deny to be good 
inthem, while they carefully avoid- 
ed their faults, real or supposed: 
and they seemed to think it neces- 
sary to proceed entirely on another 
plan; generally with much self-pre- 
ference and censoriousness against 
those whom they thus affected to sur- 
pass and excel. 

Indeed, every author, painter, 
sculptor, or artist of any kind, the 
moment in which he begins to alm 
at surpassing another, ceases to make 
him his model, and to imitate him 
as such. Imitation, at most, can 
only lead to eguality, not suficriority ; 
and almost all who attain to real 
excellence in their several lines, 
imitate and emulate models, which 
they do not at all expect to excel. 
The boy who affects to surpass his 
master im writing, will not very 
Closely attend to his copy, or strive 
to write more and more like it. 

IV. We procced to inquire, in 
what respects the desire of excel. 
lence diffe: 
excelling or surpassing others. 
This has been keptin view through- 
out the whole of the preceding in- 
quiry; and, though it probably will 
be found to be the very HINGE on 
which the whole controversy turns, 
it is seldom cicarly and distinctly 
admitted. 

1. The desire of real excellence, 
strictly speaking, must be confined 
to attainments valuable in them- 
selves, or generally considered as 
such; or, at least, suited to the pro- 
fession and station of the person 
concerned. But the emulation of 
surpassing others, includes almost 
every thing which can be conceiv- 
ed. Nero bad no desire of that 
wisdom and knowledge which would 
have qualified him to govern the 
Roman empire; but he had a 
strong emulation of excelling all the 
singers, musicians, and actors, and 
persons of that description, in the 
whole world. Many young men, 


even in the superiororders, te whom 
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rs from the emulation of 


{ Sens, 


the senate and the council-boary 
may be considered as accessible, 
manifest no desire of that excel, 
lence of wisdom, and those endoy. 
ments of appropriate knowledge anq 
eloquence, which might enable then 
to be eminently useful to their 
country, and to mankind at large. 

but they vie with each other (or 
rather with couchmen,) by thei 
emulation of surpassing in driving 
four-in hand! What is there gg 
mean, so base, so vulgar, or even 
so wicked, in which some are not 
emulous of excelling, or tn which 
some do not consume a large por. 
tion of their time and application? 
The “ holy emulation” of a Caris. 
tlan, however, must be that of at. 
taining real excellence in wisdom 
and holiness: even * the honest 
emulation’? of the world, must be 
that of something estimable in the 
general opinion of mankind, or oi 
professional eminence : but the mere 
desire of excelling others will readi- 
ly draw men Into” competitions 
with wrestlers, racers, jockeys, bul. 
foons, boxers, and such-like _ per- 
sons. As the desire of excelling 
opens a door to such evils as these; 
as even in schools it often is quite 
as much gratified in the sports of 
the boys, in their battles, or in their 
superior adroitness in imposing on 
their teacher, as in the exercises of 
the school; surely a Christian pa 
rent may be allowed to caution tis 
son against it, and a Christian ad. 
viser his friend; and to endeavour 
to repress it, by pointing out the 
nobler ebject of real attainable ex- 
cellence in those things by — 
God may be glorified and men pro 


fited, and which will ensure * the 
honour that cometh from God 
only.” 

2. Une DESIRE OF EXCELLENCE 


leads a man to sclect, a3 his patterns; 
the most perfect models which he 
can possibly find. These he loves 
and admifrés, imitates and emulates, 
yet does not expect to surpass. But 
the desire of excelling others is no 
thus restricted. The object at which 
the person influenced by it aims, ™ 
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to outstrip those within his own cir- 
cle, whether more or less contract- 
ed: and this introduces the tempta- 
tion of envying, and detracting from, 


‘those whom he cannot surpass, and 


despising those whom he can. It 
suffices to the school boy, and to the 
candidate for academical honours, to 
stand at the top of the list of compe- 
titors; Whether by means of his own 
actual proficiency, or their dulness 


' end negligence, or even by insidious 


arts of attaining a station higher than 
what belongs in justice to him. But 
the eminence in actual knowledge 


' and science which may be attuined, 


and rendered exceedingly uselul, is 


seldom thus earnestly soupht. The 


proficiency in theological studies, 


| which is essentially necessary to the 
| able minister of Christ, 1s, it may be 


feared, but little pursued, even by 


‘those designed for the sacred ser- 
| vice, during the term in which they 
_ eagerly run the race of honour and 
superiority In mathematical or clas- 
}sical learning. At the same time, 
| in these eager competitions for aca- 
' cemical distinctions, 1t will be hard 
| indeed to avoid rejuicing in the falls 
} and hindrances of rivals: and, as far 
as] have heard, observed, or exfieri- 
enced, the praises bestowed on com. 
| petitors, In such circumstances, are 
Every painful to the mind, and often 
considered as reflections on the per- 
son himself; exciting distaste, and 
fiempting to detraction, discontent, 
fand repiningss. 


5. He who seeks real exccllence 


will, of course, employ no unfair 
e means of attaining it, because that 
| WOuld defeat his end; but he who 


seeks to surpass others has not the 


' Same reason for scrupulousness, and 
“Tiust be in constant temptation to 
Ueviate from the rule of “doing to 
others as he would they should do 


unto him.’ 

4. He who seeks real excellence 
will press forward, with his object 
full in view; and will not employ 


+ ° ° 
‘imself in looking back upon any, 


whom he may haye ontstripped in 


his course: but this must form a 
considerable part of the care and 
employment of him who only seeks 
to surpass others; and this will 
greatly abate and interrupt his pro- 
gress, and divide and weaken his 
earnestness as to the main object.— 
The Apostle has admirably stated 
this peculiarity of desiring rea/, and 
not comparative, excellence, in his 
account of his own experience :— 
“ Brethren, I count not myself to 
have apprehended: but this one 
thing 1 do; forgetting those things 
which are belind,and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, 
I press toward the mark, for the 
prize of the high calling of Cod in 
Christ Jesus.” (Phil. in, 13, 14.) 
Had he only aimed at surpassing 
others. he might, probably. have sat 
down quietly, as the acknowledged 
victor in the Christian course. 

5. Iie who seeks real excellence, 
in those things which are immedi- 
ately connected with true religion, 
will almost exctusively imitate and 
emulate models which he never can 
expect to surpass — The all-perfect 
God, the divine Saviour, the boly 
prophets and apostles, the primitive 
Christians, wnen “great grace was 
on themall;’? and the most eminent 
saints, whose characters stand high- 
est in Scripture, and in their most 
eminent graces; will be proposed 
to him as models for his imitation. 
And, however he might conclude, 
could he bring himself to make such 
comparisons fairly (which genuine 
humility will not allow a man to do 
in any ordinary case,) that he had 
surpassed his fellow-christians, his 
neighbours, or contemporaries; yet, 
perceiving how far he came short of 
these models—how far short of Paul; 
how unlike the Saviour; how far 
from that perfection of love, and 
zeal, and holiness, prescribed by the 
commandment, nay, attainable by 
sinners, through the grace of Christ, 
and actually attained by many—he 
would still say flus ultra, “press 
forward!” But the desire of sur- 
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passing others will lead a man to be 
satisfied with measuring himself by 
lower standards of Christianity— 
such as may be found ina lukewarm 
age: and if he imagine that he ex- 
cels these, he will congratulate him- 
self, and be tempted to glory over 
others. But when we consider how 
decidedly and repeatedly all such 
glorying is discountenanced in Scrip- 
ture, we shall be much afraid of a 
principle, which can hardly, in idea, 
be separated from it:— They,mea- 
suring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves among 
themselves, are not wise.” 

In respect of living writers, some 
of whom have been mentioned in this 
argument, { shall leave them to de- 
fend, if they see good (which proba- 
bly they will think neediess,) their 
Own views and statements; but, as 
awriter in theology, I must say a 
few words, ere I conclude, in respect 
of the Baxters and others, who can 
say nothing for themselves.—I most 
humbly, and with shame, acknow- 
ledge, that I have never written a 
book, or done any thing else, in the 
cause of God, without feeling this 
desire of excelling others rising in 
my heart, (for it will work in men 
of slender genius, as well as in those 
of the brightest endowments:) but 
from my inmost soul I disavow it, I 
abhor it; 1 deem my desire, in this 
respect, abominable in the sight of 
God. As to posthumous fame, it is 
so very a vanity, that I can hardly 
conceive of a true Christian delibe- 
rately allowing it. ior, whether at 
death we go to heaven, or hell, or 
sink into nonenity, what can it avail 
us, whether men on earth admire or 
execrate us? But if we can do any 
thing while we live, from which 
others may derive profit after our 
deceasc, love to God and man should 
prompt us todo it, as the salvation 
ofa soul a thousand miles off, or a 
hundred years hence, is, in itself, of 
equal importance as the salvation. of 
a contemporary and neighbour. I 
can conceive, that any good man, 
however eminent, may feel the de- 
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[ Sent, 


sire of honour from man, and the 
reputation of excelling others; by 
I cannot believe that he can allow 
himself to be influenced by it. Ang 
should I be forced by conscience to 
admit, that what | have written, or 
preached, was attempted from a pre. 
vailing and allowed principle of emy. 
lation; the emulation of surpassing 
others; I should conclude,that, what. 
ever benefit men might derive from 
my labours, I should, after * having 
preached to others, be myself a cast. 
away.” Simplicity of intention, in 
aiming singly at glorifying God by 
doing good toman, end at bis appro- 
bation alone, and that of others, even 
the wisestand best of men, no further 
than it may be one way of the Lord’s 
expressing his approbation, seems to 
me essential to the Christian’s cha- 
racter, and to the labours of the ap- 
proved minister and the writer in 
theology: and, though I have always 
found, and still do find, that I have 
not attained, yet this simplicity o! 
intention ought to be sought by daily 
prayer, and by every possible means 
of attaining it. In respect of thela- 
bours of ministers, and of writers on 
theological subjects, the desire ol 
that approbation which arises from 
renuine good derived by others from 
their labours, is the desire of the ac- 
ceptance and approbation of God 
himself in one of the most evident 
ways in which we can in this life 
obtain it, and is merely a modifica 
tion of the general holy emulation 
of that glory which cometh from 
God only: but the praise of surpass 
ing other authors or preachers; 
even in accession to this, and much 
more when separate from it, 1s an 
unholy emulation, which I should 
think few approved characters ever 
allowed or acted on. He that speak: 
eth of himself, ““seeketh his own 
slory; but he that seeketh the glo- 
ry of him that sent him, the same 
is true, and no unrighteousness |s 
in him.” John vii. 18. In respect 
of the sacred writers, can any man 
suppose that Peter wrote his Epis: 
tles with a desire of excelling 
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nis beloved brother Paul; or that 
' pyul preached and wrote from the 
} enulation of surpassing Peter,James, 
and John ; and that the Holy Spirit 
of God inspired them, while influen- 
ced by this unholy emulation? St. 
Paul might surely remind the Corin- 
‘thians, that he was their spiritual 
father, to Whom they ought toattend, 
in preference to their plausible but 
| false teachers, without the grovelling 
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emulation of surpassing these false 
teachers, or the emulation of excel- 
ling any other persons. 

But I did not purpose to notice 
the particular arguments of your 
correspondent: and having stated the 
outline of my views on this most im- 
portant subject, I conclude my per- 
haps too copious a letter, 

Your constant reader, 
Z. 3. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Remarks ufion the systematical Clas- 
sification of Manuscrifits adopted 
by Griesbach in his Ldition of the 
Greek Testament. By RicHarp 
Laurenck, LL. D., Rector of 
Mersham and of Stone, in the 
County of Kent. Oxford, Parker ; 
London, Rivingtons. 1814. 8vo. 
pp. 135. 


Wer embrace an early opportunity of 
calling the attention ofour readers to 
the pamphlet which Dr Laurence has 
lacly published on the subject of 
Griesbach’s syste matical classification 
of MSS. in his late edition of the New 
Testament. We have no design of en- 
tering very deeply into a discussion of 
the various important questions con- 
nected with that classification; but 
we mean to detail the more striking 
features of the examination which 
Dr. Laurence has instituted, with the 
view of inducing such of our corres- 
pondents, as may be versed in this 
important but difficult branch of 
critical investigation, to favour the 
public with their sentiments on the 
whole question,which, we apprehend, 
IS as yet very little understood. With 
the communications of our able but 
lamented correspondent, J. T. H., in 
our volumes for 1807 and 1809*, 


"See “the Question concerning the 
Authenticity of 1 John v. 7, briefly exa- 
mined ;” vol. for 1807, pp. 217, 281, and 
49. Also, “On the Various Readings 
) the principal Passages of the New Tes- 


every biblical student amone our 
readers is doubtless well acquainted. 
They did not, indeed, touch, except 
incidentally, on the principal points 
which employ the pen of Dr. Lau- 
rence ; but they very fully detailed 
the controversies which had taken 
place concerning several important 
passages, at the same time that they 
contained a general and lucid expo- 
sition of much of that preparatory 
history of manuscripts, versions, and 
readings in the Fathers, which is 
essential to the forming of any cor. 
rect judgment on such questions 
The opinion, likewise, which they 
expressed en the authenticity of the 
disputed passages, was evidently the 
result of calm and patient inquiry, 
and cannot but have materially con- 
tributed to assist our readers in their 
critical studies of the Sacred Vo- 
lume. Tothese valuable papers the 
present article is no otherwise allied, 
than as it relates to the foundation 
on which the reasoning employed in 
them rests, and may therefore be 
considered as a continuation of the 
same subject; with this important 
difference, however, that the papers 
of J. T. H. were the original pre- 
ductions of a ripe and well-furnished 
scholar, replete with new and weigh- 
ty determinations ; whereas what we 


tament which relate to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity ;” vol. for 1809, pp. 201, 269, and 
341. 
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principally intend in this review, is 
to give a brief account of the labours 
of another, as detailed in a treatise 
already before the public. 

The peculiar feature of Gries. 
bach’s plan, in deciding on the purity 
of the Greek text, consists In the 
arrangement of his MSS. under cer- 
tain heads or classes. ‘There are, in- 
deed, other material divisions in his 
system, which Dr. Laurence will be 
found not to have overlouked ; but 
the main point of all, is his plan of 
classification. Into the accuracy of 
this classification Dr Laurence in- 
quires ; not with the design of invidi- 
ously Icssening the reputation of a 
great name, but with the intention 
of cautioning the younger student 
from too confidently reposiny: on his 
authority, or concluding that his 
eritical decisions have soiidly ceter- 
mined all the points to which they 
have been applied. Ou the subject 
of the arrangement of M55., Dr. 
Laurence does not arguc against 
the general propricty of classifying 
them, if such a point be fairly attain- 
able : on the contrary, he repeatediy 
acknowledges that it ts a matter of 
high importance, and ardently to be 
desired: but then, he decidedly ob- 
yects to the manner in which Gries. 
bach has applied bis own particular 
system, and shews that more than or- 
dinary circumspection is requisite tn 
the practical application of ir. 

Vhe first objection which Dr. 
Laurence makesto Griesbach’s man- 
ner of arguing is, that, atter he had 
laid down in his hypothesis that 
there are five or six classesot MSS, 
and in many of these classes two or 
more families, he confined himself, 
in his edition of the Testament, to 
three classes only; viz. the Alexan. 
drine, the Occidental, and the By- 
zantine; and then hastened on to 
his conclusions with the same confi- 
dence as if he had brought torward 
all the data which his own supposi- 
tion required. This is much the 
same, Dr. Laurence observes, as if 
we were to suppose the publication 
of six different editions of the same 


work, all frequently varying in the}; 
readings from each other, and that a 
copy hed been taken from one 4 
them, but from which of them y, 
are ignorant; and then should cop, 
tent ourselves with comparing this 
copy with three of the editions, neo, 
lecting altogether a comparison With 
the others. This objection has the 
greater weight, as Griesbach hip. 
self more than tacitly confesses, 
that, though the only solid methed of 
investigating readings !s to ascertaip 
all the classes of MSS., yet he has 
found the difficulty of accuratel 
fixing the true number of them tobe 
so great, und bas been so impeded 
by a deficiency of materials, that he 
has becn compelled to take another 
path, shorter and less troublesome 
indeed, but less sufe and satisfactory, 
This is, then, the first thing to be 
observed. Griesbach admits tha 
there exists more than three princi- 
pal texts, perhaps five or six ; yet 
three only are brought by him unde: 
consideration. 

Dr. Laurence proceeds, in the nex 
place, to state, with expressions of 
marked disapprobauon, that Gries 
bach, having only established what 
is at the best a comparative or proxi. 
mate affinity of his MSS. to one out 
of three texts, and having no sufhi. 
cient dutato determine precisely and 
definitively to which even of these 
three any particular MS. belonged, 
enumerates the readings of each MS. 
as evidences of the text to which he 
refers it, and employs these readings 
to supply the defect or augment the 
weight of more direct testimony. He 
thus assumes the proximate to be 
the real affinity ; and from premises 
which would only warrant a probable 
inference, he draws an absolute con- 
clusion. For if a given MS., as A, 
be considered, from the character oi 
its various readings, as belonging to 
one out of the three texts admitted 
by Griesbach, surely it is no difficult 
matter to Imagine that the same MS. 
might turn out to belong to quiie4 
different class, if the whole five or six 
texts, which are allowed to exist. 
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Prread on firm ground. 


F tics manner of proceeding. 
P buch refersall MSS., Versions, and 
' Fathers to the three texts which he 
pcalls Alexandrine, Western, and By- 
) zantine. 
‘ranks the received text, which he 
Fconsiders as the most recent and 


| ciding on the 
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were brought under consideration, 


nstead of only three. So that, how- 


b ever harmless it might be to deter- 
b mine the proximate relation of a MS. 


one out of three piven texts, yet 
the case asSUMES a totally different 
sharacter, 1f this comparative alli- 


ance be considered as its absolute 
F and real one, and conjectural proba- 


pility be silently allowed to usurp 


Prhe place of legitimate reasoning 


now no loner 
If obstacles 
pu complete investimation exist, we 


and solid proof. We 


Pmay indeed Jament them, but shall 


surely gain lide by shutiing our 


beyes from beholding their fair cha- 
Practer and importance. Dr. Lau- 


ence ts not here to be understood 


bas expressing any sentiment con- 
F cerning the hypothesis of the five or 
esix classes in itself; he 
Fzues with Griesbach on his own 


merely ute 


admissions. 

Dr. Laurence has, however, fur- 
ther observations to offer on our cri- 
Cries- 


Gnder the Byzantine he 


In de- 
class of a MS., he is 


least valuable of the three. 


guided by Its various readings or de- 


spartures from the Byzantine text. 
These departures he compares with 
‘bose of the Alexandrine and the 
Western ; and in whichsoever of the 


'wo he finds the sum of the agree- 


e Ménts to exceed the sum of the dif- 


icrences, to that he assigns the MS., 
Proneuncing it to be either Alexen. 


ene 


pone or Western accordingly. If 


“readings of the MS. are few, and 
» "ot generally coincident with either 


~~ Alexandrine or Western text, 
B he 


considers it 2s remaining with 
the Byzantine. The Alexandrine 


‘ext he supposes to exist in the quo- 


tations of Origen. 


-*vidently conformable to it. 


Lhe Western 
he thinks he discovers in the Latin 
Version, and several Greek MSS. 
Under 


the Byzantine he classes the common 
Greek text, or that adopted by the 
Eizevirsin their edition of 1624, and 
now knewn by the name of the Re- 
ceived ‘Text. This is a fundamental 
part of his system. Lut to this Dr. 
Laurence decidedly objects. He 
CONCEIVE 
reasonlpg infects the whole. Gries- 
bach, he thinks, having first degrad- 
ed the received text from its station 
as an authoritative standard, and hav- 
ing branded it as the most recent and 
inaccurate of the three classes, was 
certainly no longer entitled to retain 
itasthe text to which he might refer 
all hisvarious readings. Had he trod- 
den the path of his predecessors, and 
allowed the credit of the received 
text us a common standard, the case 
would have been different: but the 
fundamental principle which strip. 
ped it of allits superiority, and even 
condemned it as inferior to every 
other, required him to bring it down 
at least to the same level with the 
Alexandrine anc Western; and thus, 
having no text In hiseye as authori- 
tative, to form to himself a new 
standard text from the comparison 
ofthe readings of all his MSS. with 
all his classes. In other terms, Dr. 
Laurence maintains that Griesbach’s 
hy pothesis obviously demanded,that, 
in examining the readings of a MS. 
his object should have been, not the 
character of particular deviations 
from the Byzantine text, but the 
eeneral coincidences of a MS. with 
any one of the three texts above the 
other two; and that this would have 
been effected by considering the 
separate sums of its agreements or 
disagreements with all the three 
texts,each contrasted with the other. 
To this objection it may indeed be 
replied, that the result would have 
been precisely the same if Gries- 
bach had taken any other text,instead 
of the received one, as his standard. 
But Dr. L. silences this reply, by 
shewing, that such an alteration in 
the authoritative text would most 
essentially have altered the whole 
process of classification. The Doc- 


that a prodigious error of 
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tor makes the experiment by sup- 
posi g the Alexandrine to be taken 
as a Standard. The celebrated M5. 
marked A varies, by Griesbach’s 
calculation, 170 times, in the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul, from the received 
text; of which [70 variations. 110 
agree with the quotations of Origen, 
or the Alexandrine text, and 60 
differ from it; accordingly itis class- 
ed with the Alexandrine text in the 
Epistles of St Paul But let now 
the Alexandrine text be the stan- 
dard, instead of che B, zantine. from 
the Alexandrine text the MS. A dil- 
fers 156 times; of which 156 varia. 
tions, 96 agree with the Byzantine 
or received text, and 60 differ. A 
must therefore now be ranked, not 
as an Alexandrine, but as a Byzan- 
tine MS. In other words (for it is 
difficult to make statements of this 
nature sufficiently clear), if the re- 
ceived text be our standard, we find 
in A 170 variations ; if the Alexan- 
drine, 156: in the first case, of the 
170 differences, the majority agree 
with the Alexandrine text and de- 
termine the MS. in question to 
belong to the Alexandrine class of 
MSS.; in the secend case, of the 
156 differences, the majority agree 
with the Byzantine text, and fix 
the MS. as one of the Byzan- 
tine class. The result differs, as 
might be expected, according to 
the standard of reference. Dr. L. 
proves the case to be similar with 
another celebrated MS. marked C. 
If the received text be the authority 
with which its readings are com- 
pared, itis an Alexandrine MS.; if 
the Alexandrine, however, be the 
standard text, it becomes a Byzan- 
tine. Let it not, further, be forgot. 
tcn, that these very MSS. which 
we have ca!led A and C, are no other 
than the celebrated Alexandrian and 
Ephrem MSS. which are consi- 
dered by Griesbach as the principal 
and least adulterated MSS. of the 
Alexandrine class in the Epistles of 
St. Paul, and by the degree of con- 
formity with which he regulates the 
character ofother MSS, To streng- 


then yet more this statement, Dr 
Laurence adds, that Griesbach him. 
self, apparently little satisfied wit) 
this part of his theory, suggests ap 
additional mode of calculation in ex. 
amining the Colbert MS. marked 
17, which, though it makes no dif. 
ference in the character of tha 
particular MS., yet, if applied to 4 
aud C, would dismiss them both, op 
his own principies, from the Alex. 
andrine class. 

Nor is this all, formidable as the 
Case already appears. Dr. Laurence 
has hitherto supposed his author to 
be correct in the number of various 
readings which he assigns. But the 
fact turns out to be, that very serious 
inaccuracies have escaped him A 
circumstance on which Griesbach 
lays much stress, is the union of 
the Alexandrian and Ephrem MSS, 
(A and C) with Origen in seventy- 
live out of cighty-eight places, lear. 
ing only thirteen differences These 
differences, however, Dr. Laurence, 
by a diligent investigation, finds to 
amount to the number of thirty, 
One or two other examples of sur. 
prising incorrectness are then pro 
duced in other parts of Griesbach’s 
edition, which tend to prove that we 
must not place too much conficence 
in the supposed accuracy of his 
calculations. Dr. Laurence, on mak- 
ing these discoveries, determined 
himself to go through the tedious 
work of comparing the various read: 
ings of the MS. A with the text o 
Origen published in the second v0 
lume of the Symbolz Critica. The 
result is, that, even referring to the 
received text as a standard, the 
agreements of the MS. A with Or: 
ven or the Alexandrine text are; 
not as Griesbach calculates, one 
hundred and ten, and the disagree 
ments sixty; but the agreements 
one hundred and fifty-four, and the 
disagreements one hundred and 
forty; leaving little or no prepon 
derance in favour of that class, the 
Alexandrine, to which Griesbach 
assigns it. Butif the Alexandrine 
text be taken as the standard 1” 
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stead of the received, the agreements 
of A with the received text will be 


| saad to be four hundred and forty- 


mur, and its disagreements only one 
jundred and forty, leaving a balance 
of three hundred aud four to deter- 
mine the MS. to belong to the By- 
yantine class 

The case before us, therefore, so 
far as we have bitherto followed Dr. 
Laurence as our guide, appears to 
sand thus. Griesbach supposes the 


Fexistence of five or six separate 


vexts, but brings only three to a 
comparison. Having classed a MS. 
from these insufficicnt data, he next 
ventures on the bold step of using 
itas an exemplar of its class, and 
represents its readings, in the defect 
or to the augmentation of collateral 
teslimony, as the readings of the 
text to which it is appropriated. 
Having gone thus far, he proceeds 
tocondemn the received text as the 
worst of the three Classes, and yetre- 
tuins it as the standard to which he 
refers the readings of his MSS., in 
order to ascertain the class to which 
they belong. Add to which, the 
very elements of his comparisons 
are proved to be in no slight mea- 
sure erroneous, through his inac- 
curacy in collating the various read- 
ings themselves. Surely these are 
important circumstances, which 
ought not to lie concealed in a con- 
troversial pamphlet, not likely from 
iis very subject to excite much atten- 
tion; but which ought to be brought 
fully before the publiceye. How far 
they are well established, we do not 
ourselves ventureto determine. If, 
however, it should appear, on a tho- 
rough examination of the subject, 
‘hat the case, as Dr. Laurence states 
it, can be fairly made out, it must 
Inf ‘allibly lessen the authority of the 
critic, however eminent, to whom it 
relates. 

But though these are, perhaps, 
the most important of Dr. Lau- 
fence’s statements, we have not yet 
seen all. Dr. Laurence, in order to 


Strengthen his remarks, proceeds to 
llustrate what he considers a better 
Christ, Obsery. No, 153. 
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mode of investigating the relative 
Class of a MS. He disclaims, in 
doing this, any attempt at a perfect 
and full inquiry, or any admission 
of the truth of Griesbach’s hypo- 
thesis. He simply supposes, that 
he had to fix the proximate affinity 
oi the MS. A to one out of the three 
texts which Griesbach has brought 
under consideration. In order to 
effect this, he compares it, not with 
any one text as a standard, but with 
all the three. ‘The result of the 
examination is, that A must be as- 
signed by a large majority to the 
Byzantine class. ‘his plain and 
simple method of proceeding, Dr. 
Laurence can only imagine to have 
escaped the penetrating eye of Griese 
bach, by his being dazzled by the 
splendour of intricate and perplexed 
research, and being thus less aware 
of, or less disposed to examine, what 
lay immediately before him. 

Dr. Laurence, in the next place, 
detects an inconsistency of Gries- 
bach in his application of his own 
system Griesbach had distinctly 
laid it down as arule, that his Alex- 
andrine text was to be found in the 
quotations of Origen. In the se- 
cond volume, however, of his Sym- 
bole Critice he departs from this 
rule, and, abandoning Origen, takes 


A and C, the Alexandrian and- 


Ephrem MSS, for his exemplar ; 
and not only regulates by them the 
alliances of other MSS., but admits 
their testimony as Alexandrines in 
his calculation of probabilities,im pro- 
babilities, and certainties. Against 
the consequences of such a mode 
of propagating classes, as it were, 
from wildings, Dr. Laurence so- 
lemnly protests. 

Nor is Dr. Laurence’s earnestness 
on this topic without cause, tor he 
goes on to shew, that alknough per- 
haps it may be thought that the 
assumption of any MS. as an ex- 
emplar of the class to which it is 
supposed to belong, can prove a cir- 
cumstance of no great importance, 
yet, if this is done in the absence 
of more direct testimony, it may 
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lead to the most hazardous results. 
This the Doctor conceives to have 
been actually the case in Griesbach’s 
treatment of the celebrated pas- 
sage,* i Tim. iti. 16; in which he 
inserts, in his text of the New Jles- 
tament, cs for Sees. “Phis 1s a passave 
of so much real momeut,and displays 
so fully the dangerous innovations 
which Dr. Laurence tmputes to the 
rrreat critic, that we shall be excused 
if we give some account of it to our 
readers. It appears, then, by Gries- 
bach’s calculation, that there are 
sixty Greek MSS. which read the 
disputed verse. Ofthese sixty MSS., 
fifty -three coniessediy read ees. 
These fifty-three, indeed, Griesbach 
calls younger ~— chiefly of the 
Byzanune clas “am amongst th _ 
are found pense all of those whic 

in his preface to the second pai 
of his Testament, he describes as the 
most excellent MSS of St. Pauil’s 


oO ¢ 


vistles, VIZ. 47, G7. 80, ots Wy Pes 


iy 
46, 71, 74. Wath what colour of 


reason, then. is cc adopted as the true 
reading? Because, says Griesbach, 
resorting to his by pothesis, the most 
ancient witnesses of all classes de- 
fend it, few as they are; whilst the 
common reading, Sees, was the origi- 
nal reading neither of the Alex- 
andrine nor ; Western class, but only 
of MSS of more modern date, be- 
longing chiefly ‘o the Byzantine text. 
Let us then see in what Way cs 1S 
proved to have this preponcerating 
iestimony. The MSS. which Gries- 
ng represents as reading os, are A, 
C, F, G, 17, and 73. Of these he 
reckons A, C, and 17, as mere or less 
Alexandrine copies; F, and G, as 
ancient MSS. of the western elass. 
Phe Uvsal MS. 73, 1s no where 
reckoned as Alexandrine, and its 
general readings Griesbach speaks 
of but slightly. If there should then 
arise any serious doubts as to the 
MSS. A, C, and 17, the whole of 
his argument derived from the tes- 
timony of the Alexandrine class of 

* See an able view of this question by 
our correspondent J. ‘I H.; Christian Ob- 
server for 1809, page 269. 
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MSS. falls to the ground, and, 
course, his assumption of the mg. 
jority of texts in favour of 45, Ang 
what, then, are the MSS. knows 
by the marks A and C? Are they 
not the self-same Alexandrian and 
Ephrem MSS. which Dr. Laurence 
has sufficiently proved to belong, no 
to the Alexandrine, but to the By. 
zantine class? If, theny we dou 
of the testimony of the classification 
of A and C, what will become of the 
conclusion as to the preponderance 
of classes in favour of ¢¢? For of 
the Colbert MS. 17, Griesbach thys 
speaks: “ Phe MS. 17 very often 
joins itself to the Alexandrines in 
characteristic and other readings, 
though it sometimes inclines to 
other texts, chiefly to the Western, 
and at times, also, to the Byzantine, 
Wherefore, where it accords with 
the othcr Alexandrines, it is to be 
considered as an Alexandrine ; but 
where it differs from them, its diffe- 
rence ought not to be opposed to the 
consent of the rest, but it is consi- 
dered as having declined from the 
right way.” ‘The testimony of 17 is 
therefore neutralized. But this is 
not all. What if A and C are not 
only doubtful as to the class to which 
they belong, but are at least sus 
pected asto the reading itself, which 
they are cescribed as containing! 
Griesbach, it Is true, now States that 
they read és; but even he, in his 
Symbolz, was wiliing to concede 
that the reading of A was to be con- 
sidered as neuter, and that of Cas 
only probable. In fact, almost every 
scholar Is aware of the controversy 
on the reading of these two MSS. ; 
and as to the Alexandrian, Dr. 
Laurence strongly inclines to the 
Opikion, maintained on the direct 
assertion of Mill, that cos was the 
original reading. Suppose, then, the 
neutrality of A and C, and 17 is the 
only remaining witness to whom 
Griesbach appeals. And against this 
witness, dependent as it is allowed 
to be, there stands forth every othe! 
MS. of the Alexandrine class unl- 
formly reading Sis. Of these, % 
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10, 25, 31, 387, 39, 46, 47, have each 
an affinity with 17; yet all these, 
together with every other of the 
Alexandrine class, re ead, with the 
It is unneces- 
sary tO point out the consequence. 
But then, what, it may be asked, 
‘sthe testimony of the Fathers in 
corroboration of these respective 
readings ? To the Byzantine and 
Western Fathers, Dr Laurence re- 
lies, satisfactory references are 
made ; but, in his appeal to the di- 
rect testimony of the Alexandrine, 


Pwhere his argument was most Iu 
ineed of support, Griesbach com- 


Athanasius and others, 


pletely fails. 
Clemens says, 


he states, are SHeENt. 


«CO mystery ¢ with us the angels 


saw Christ!’ therefore, it is to be 
supposed that Clemens certainly 
did not read Seog! Not that it would 
have been conclusive had he read 
See, because Gregory ‘Vhaumatur- 
cus, or rather Apollinaris, uses in- 
deed $ Ses, but, Notwithstanding, is re- 
presented as meaning ypices. Cyrill 
accordingly reads Sees, but it is main- 
tained that the context requires a 


| diferent word —Surely this species 


of reasoning, to say the least of it, 
can never be admitted as cecisive 


F evidence of a reading attributable to 


the Alexandrine Fathers. No heip 
can be derived, therefore, from this 
source. Let us go on to the Alex- 
andrine Versions. ‘To the admis- 
ion of these, Dr. Laurence objects 
i limine; for, though certain ver- 
sions have been classed as Alexan- 
Ccriney Dr. L. considers that they 
have never been proved to be such. 


) . . 
} But allowing them to appear as wit. 


hesses, the Docter contends that 
Griesbach’s representation of their 


testimony is seriously inaccurate. 


Grieshach states, that, of the seven 
versions, three read cs, and four og 
o's But Dr. Laurence maiatains, 
tuat, of these seven versions, one 
may be deemed perhaps as dubious ; 


three others, instead of necessarily 


leading og, probably read o; and the 


femaining three, instead of indiffe- 


“ently reading «< or ¢, indisputably 


wAad - 


What, then, in a word, are the 
steps of Griesbach’s proof? He pro- 
nounces 4; to be the genuine reading 
of 1 Tim. iii. 16. because six MSS. 
have, as he maintains, that reading, 
though fifty-three MSS. read ess. 
In this he is principally influenced 
by the presumed authority of certain 
of those six MSS. He then deter- 
mines the Western reading ¢ to be 
a corrapuion of ¢s. Upon this he 
considers os as common both to the 
Alexandrine and Western texts, and 
accordingly establishes a preponder. 
ance uf classes against the Byzan- 
tine reading 35. In this new read- 
ing, lastly, he is unsuppgrted by the 
Pathers, and even, by his own ac- 
count, only partially defended by the 
collateral testimony of Versions. 
Dr. Laurence accordingly conceives, 
that no case can place in a more 
cobspicuous light the consequences 
deducible from Griesbach’s theory 
of the classification aud comparison 
of MSS, 

Dr. Laurence further objects te 
Griesbach, that, notwithstanding the 
air of solid authority which the ap- 
peal to MSS. and the system of clas. 
sification seem to carry with them, 
the whole ts in fact made to act in 
subordination to conjectural criti- 
cism. Griesbach himself professes 
tliat the chief use of his classification 
is, that by the authority of it he may 
defend good readings, found only in 
afew MSS., against the almost in. 
humerable crowd of more modern 
and common MSS. Thus, in some 
cases, new readings are inserted, as 
approving themselves to his judg- 
ment, on very slight external au- 
thority, whilst, in other cases, read- 
ings supported by tar weightier tes- 
timony are at once dismissed from 
the text. Itis important to under- 
stand this clearly : it is an objection, 
not so much against the particular 
parts of Griesbach’s hypothesis, as 
to the general purposes for which he 
employs it; and Dr. Laurence ap- 
pears strongly to suspect, that ate- 
merity of critical innovation will be 
found to govern, in point of fact, 
many of Griesbach’s more importan! 
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decisions, however his whole consi- 
deration of them may seem govern- 
ed and protected by an appeal to the 
authority of MSS. If this suspicion 
should turn out tobe well founded, 
the consequences on Griesbach’s 
general authority are obvious: be- 
cause, If we ere to regard his deter- 
minations as the fair result of direct 
and unbendine testimony, they wiil 
assume a very superior degree of 
credibiiitv, from that to which the 
same determinations can be entitled, 
if they rest chicfy on the application 
of conjectural criticism. On this 
pointthe statements o: Dr. Laurence 
may be of no mean service. The 
minds of ordinary students are often 
dazzled by names and authorities. 
We hear so much of 500 MSS. col- 
lated, of new texts discovered, of 
scientific classifications, of an accu- 
rate investigation of the readings of 
each class, of the superior merit of 
the Alexandrine text, of the weight 
of the classes in opposition to that 
of the number of MSS., ke. that we 
are In some danger of overlooking 
the very material circumstance, that 
all this display of evidence is far 
from really deciding on the purity 
ofa reading ; and that acritical con. 
jJecture founded on the internal cha- 
racter of different readings, on the 
facility of this or that reading being 
renerated from another, on the ten- 
dency of one reading to favour or- 
thodoxy or the contrary, on the com. 
parative brevity, obscurity, harsh- 
ness, and emphasis of different 
readings, and on a vast varicty of 
other topics, where all the literary 
and theological peculiarities of the 
critic will infallibly operate, is, after 
all, the rule by which the final sen- 
tence is passed.* Accordingly, it is 
not a little curious to observe the 


* Two of the canons by which Griesbach 
forms his judgment on readings differing 
between themselves are these :— A read- 
ing calculated more than others to nourish 
piety (esnecially monastic) is suspected.” 
*‘ Amongst various readings, that which 
beyond the rest manifestly fuvours the te- 
nets of the Orthodox is deservedly sus- 
nected.”—Vol. 2, New Test., p. lit. 


manner in which Griesbach deter, 
mines the internal marks of gooq, 
ness inthe three readings in t Tim, 
ili. 16, Secs, os, and o. He States, Is, 
That from each, a good sense, y¢g, 
the very same, can be elicited. 

hat the reading os is more difficuls 
and unusual than the rest. 34, 
That from the reading ¢¢ the Orig) 
of the other readings can be bey 
explained. — for “OS might easily 
pass into ©, since the scribes could 
bot be Ignorant that the place wag 
commonly understood of God the 
Word.—TPhe extreme unCErta ny 
of all this sort of reasoning, connect. 
ed, as we fing it to be, with a similar 
kind of conjecture employed in de. 
termining on doubttul readings jn 
parucular MSS., as well as in ar. 
ranging and supporting the general 
plan ot classification, seems Strongly 
to have impressed the mind of Dr. 
Luurence, and to have made bim 
justly anxious to call the attention of 
students to the progress of such 4 
system, and to excite their caution 
in lending themselves too confident: 
ly to its decisions. 

But we must not forget that Dr. 
Laurence has one more objection to 
urge against Griesbach’s system ol 
classification. He doubts whether 
there really exists any Alexandrine 
text, as distinguishable from. the 
Byzantine and Western. If Dr 
Lauresce be correct in this sent 
ment, it will go, not merely, like his 
former objections, to sap the theory 
of Griesbuch’s system, but to over 
throw it from its foundations. I! 
out of three texts, to which all MSS. 
are referred, one entire one, and thal 
the most ancient and valuable in the 
opinion of Griesbach, be proved 
have no actual exisience, we need 
not remark into what inevitable ruil 
the whole of his superstructure 
must fall. That there is a sufficient 
ly marked «ifference between the 
Latin version and the received text 
Dr. Laurence considers to be ul 
questionable ; and that there ale 
Greck MSS. generally coinciding 
with the Latin version, so as to al- 
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ford a separate classification, he 
readily grants ; but that there exists 
an Alexandrine text, more valuable 
ell as More ancient than either 
‘he Byzantine or Western, has in his 
judgment never been proved. There 
‘5 certainly no MS. to be referred to 
4s containing any thing like a clear 
specimen of such atext. And what 
‘s the testimony of the Alexandrine 
fthers? Has it ever been shewn, 
that where they depart from the 
Byzantine text, they do not coincide 


their characteristical readings 1s ab- 
solutely necessary as a preliminary to 
decision; and this has never been 
attempted. When Griesbach intro- 
duced a novel hypothesis as a rule 
of textual criticism, continues Dr. 
Laurence, he ought surely to have 


slaced the accuracy of it Iu the clear- 


— 


est light, and not to have proceeded 
The Aiexan- 


which holds together his comspileated 
When, however, he un- 


this text, how does he proceed? He 


Pappeals to the joint readings of A 
Fand C in conjunction with those of 


Origen. But wien we remember, 
Alexandrine 
text is the point to be proved, and 
not to be presupposed, surcly sucha 


‘mode of argument is inadmissible. 


| Griesbach, however, states that there 


are seventy-five (Dr Laurence makes 


} them only seventy-two) joint read- 


ings of A and C common to Origen ; 


» but of these there are not more than 


seven which do not agree with the 
Western text, as well as with A, C, 


sand Origen: how then can such co- 


incidences be employed to prove the 
separate existence of an Alexandrine 


text? But the quotations of Origen 
» we considered by Griesbach as the 


best specimen of the Alexandrine 


Class. Of the readings in Origen, 


there are two hundred and twenty-six 


| Which coincide with either Western 
' or Alexandrine authority, or with 
both. But what, asks Dr. Laurence, 


is the testimony which they bear? 
Of these two hundred and twenty-six 


A collection ot 


readings, only eighteen are support- 
ed by Alexandrine authority alone 
(Clemens, Cyrill, &c.), whilst one 
hundred and cighteen rest on Wes- 
tern authority alone. The conclusion 
is inevitable. Supposing, as Gries- 
bach does, the existence of an Alex- 
andrian text, we might be sure that 
Origen would have associates in pe- 
culiar readings, in the Alexandrine 
fathers ; but the fact is, he is not 
so supported: he has but eighteen 
readings distinguishable from the 
Western text in which he is joined 
by any Alexandrine father, so far as 
the matter Is at present known. The 
respect paid to the Western text was 
always cousiderable, and there is no 
difficulty in supposing that it attract- 
ed every thing within its influence 
towards itseif. That Origen should 
coincide with Western readings, is 
therefore perfectly natural. That he 
shoud depart cighteen times from 
this Western text, with which he 
usuaily accords, Is, on the other 
hand, by no means remarkable: it is 
precisely the case with other writers 
confessedly belonging to the Western 
or Byzantine classes. Chrysostom 
bimscif sometimes departs from the 
received text, in conjunction with 
other Byzantine authornies ; bur will 
any one on that account maintain, that 
the writings of Chrysostom afford a 
new and distinct text? And if coun- 
try is to be esteemed the criterion of 
classification, there seems to be no 
reason why Syria and Asta Minor 
should not have separate classes, as 
well as Byzantium, Rome, and Egypt. 
The conclusion which Dr. Laurence 
dvaws from these considerations is, 
that the existence of sn Alexandrine 
text Is at the best only problematical, 
and that the classification which rests 
on the assumption of that text, must 
be in the highest degree hazardous 
and unsatisfactory. 

Such is the substance of what Dr. 
Laurence advances against the sys- 
tem adopted by the celebrated Gries- 
bach. He is well aware of the high 


reputation of his author, and that the 
side he takes is far from being popu- 
Jar among the scholars who have 
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either been silenced by Griesbach’s 
arguments, or led by his authority. 
Dr. Laurence has, however, not hesi- 
tated to bring forward his objections 
in a firm and manly manner. Iie 
treats his antagonist, throughout the 
pamphlet, with that marked respect 
which should always distinguish the 
controversies of literary men, espe- 
cially on a sacred subject. He fairly 
states the grounds on which his own 
opinions rest: and his chief design 
will apparently be accomplished, if 
the minds of real scholars are led 
to greater circumspection In their 
reliance on Griesbach’s decisions, 
and to a more fealous inquiry int 
the real weight of the bhypethesis 
which he has formed. 

The sum of Dr. Liurence’s state- 
ment may be given ina few words. 
He protests, first, against the pre- 
sumption of five or six classes, und 
the investigation of only three. He 
eondemns, secondly, the considering 
of MSS. thus inadequately arranged, 
us examplars of classes. Tle objects, 
thirdly, to Griesbach’s retaining the 
received text as the standard of refe- 
rence, afier he had stripped it of its 
reputation. In the fourth place, he 
considers that very material inaccu- 
raciesiniect hisenumerations of read- 
ines. He points out, fifthly, a more 
satisfactory moce of ascertuining the 


class of a MS. than the one adopted 


bv Griesbach. He detects, in the 
sixth place, an inconsistency in Gries- 
bach in the application of his own 
system. Seventhly, he cxamines ct 
tength the celebrated question as to 
the reading of t Tim. ill. 16, in order 
to display all the consequences of 
€sriesbach’s hypothesis. This leads 
him, eighthly, to maintain that Gries- 
bach’s classification is principally 


made to subserve critical conjectere. 
Lastly, he undertakes to shew that 
the existence of an Alexandrine text 
has never yet been sufficiently estab- 
lished. 

We do not mean to make any re- 
gnarks of our own in concluding thi- 


article. Our object is to invite ine 
quiry, and with that view we haye 
given the substance of the most im. 
portant results of Dr. Laurence’s ex. 
amination. LVurther than this jt is 
hot our purpose at present to proceed 
We will, however, just state, as . 
gratifying circumstance, that, even jf 
we were to allow to Griesbach every 
thing that he Claims, the alterations 
in the received text would not ex. 
tend to the materially weakening of 
any one point of doctrine or practice. 
Que passage only, affecting the doc. 
trine of the Trinity, bas been ex. 
punged by him, and two others alter. 
ed (1 John v. 7; 1 Tim. iii. 165 ang 
Acts xx. 28); but all these had again 
and again been controverted, before 
the Jabours of Griesbach appeared, 
And if it be asked, what impression 
was made upon his own mind in con- 
sequence of his critical decisions on 
them, a better answer cannot be given 
than in the words of Griesbach him- 
self, which occur in his preface to 
the Apostolical Writings, published 
In the year 1775 :—*“ In order that I 
may do away, so far as I can, unjust 
suspicions, and take fron: malevolent 
men an occasion for calumny ; first, 
| publicly profess and call God to wit- 
ness (publicc profitcor atque Deem 
testor), that Ido not at all doubt of 
the true Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
And, indeed, there are arguments 
and places of Scripture so numerous 
und clear, by which the true Deity of 
Christ is proved, that, for myself, I 
can scarcely understand hew this 
doctrine can be called in question by 
any one who grants the Divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures and acknow- 
ledges just rules of interpretation. 
Especially that place, John 1. 1, 2, 9% 
is so perspicucus, and above all ob- 
jection, that neither by the daring el 
forts of interpreters, or of critics, can 
it ever be overturned or snatched 
from the defenders of the truth.” 
The hypothesis of Griesbach,there- 
fore, in his own hands, has produced 
effects only to the comparatively tri 
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jing extent mentioned above; “but,” 
apserves Dr. Laurence, ‘as it is €x- 
wemely liable to be misconceived, as 
vel as misapplied ; is so intricate In 
5 construction ; is so difficult to be 
‘asiied with precision, or even to be 
made out in its subordinate arrange- 
ments, and is so readily converuble 
19 party purposes ; surely we should 
again and again contemplate it, and 
that in every possible point of view, 
before We Consent to admit the con- 
dusions Which have been deducea 
‘om it Into general currency.” 


a 


inew vibridgment of Law's Serivus 
Cull to a devout and holy Life. 
London: Ifatchard. 1814, 
Ir would be superfluous, at this pe- 
‘od, to enter upon any long er ela- 
oraié discussion of the merits of 
Mr. Law’s welleknown and celebrated 
Cull to a Reheious Life. The ex- 
xience of more than half a century 
has sufficiently decided this question, 
wit assigned to that able and iin- 
portant work the tribute of applause 
io which it is justly entided. We 
need scarcely observe, to those who 
are acquainted with our theological 
scutiments, that In thus recognising 
we general approbation which has 
ueen Destowed upon the “Serious 
Call,’ we are very far from assert- 
ing or ogg oe its claim to unquall- 
iced praise. Vhat it is defective, and 
yen erroneous, in the exhibition of 
evangelical truth, is, we conceive, 
uncuestionable. But, though the ob- 
servation by no means affords a suffi. 
wees apology for this grand imper- 
ccllony we have always thouht, that 
ie design of its devout and pious 
author (for such, amidst all bis sub- 
sequent wanderings from the sim- 
Pucity of scriptural truth, we cannot 
vutesteem him,) appears clearly to 
lave been, not so much to inculcate 
‘system of Christian doctrines, as to 
demonstrate the folly, the sin, and 
‘he danger of a worldly life, and to 
“‘sdlay the superier wisdom, excel- 
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lence, and happiness of a life of piety 

und devotion. ‘The leading object of 
such a work must obviously be of a 

practical nature ; and though, in pur- 

sulng ils attainment, we should cer- 

tainly preceed in a more scriptural 

manner than we think bas been adopt- 

ed by Mr. Law, by laying the founda- 
tion of the intended superstructure 

in * repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and 
by urging the renewal of the heart by 
Divine grace, as the spring of all 
true religion and all practical holi- 
hess 3 we cannot, at the same time, 
on accounteven of a considerable dif- 
ference In what we conceive to be 
the right mode cf proceeding, reject 
the “Serious Call,”’ as a powerful, 
and we verily believe, in numberless 
instances, a successful, instrument 
of Christian conversion and edifica- 
tion. ‘Yestimonies to the value ot 
this treatise may be derived fron: 
very opposhte quarters. ‘That of Dr. 
Johnson is weil known, but will bear 
repeaung. “ When at Oxtord,” said 
this great man, *! took up Law’s 
‘Serious call toa Holy Life,’ expect- 
ing to find it a dull book (as such 
book s gcnerally are), and perhaps to 
leugh at it; but 1 found Law quite 
an ‘overmatch Jor me; and this was 
the first occasion of my thinking in 
earnest of religion, aficr I became 
capable of rational inquiry.”? The 
sume celebrated writer afterwards 
“much commended the ‘ Serious 
Call’ as the finest piece of hortatory 
theology in any language.” The 
scepucal historian of the Roman Em- 
pire, though, unhappily for himself 
and for the world, he did not, like 
our great moralist, derive any per- 
sonal benefit from Mr. Law’s ani- 
mated * Call,” is scarcely less pointed 
in his commendation of its excel- 
lence. Of its conscientious and seltf- 
deny ing author he declared, from the 
testimony of his relative, in whose 
family Mr. Law lived and died, that 
“he had the reputation of a worthy 
und eminently pious man, who be- 
lieved all that he professed, and prac- 
tised all that he enioined ;” and o! 
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bis work, as his own deliberate opi- 
nion, however it might have failed 
in its influence upon himself, that it 
is “a powerful book of devotion, 
which, if there existed a spark of 
piety in the reader’s mind, will soon 
kindle it to a flame.’* An admira- 
ble female writer, whose name has 
frequently graced our pages, and the 
correctness of whose judgment is 
equal to the elegance of her taste 
and the brilliancy of her imagination, 
has, in one of ber most valuable 
works, given a sketch of Mr. Law’s 
merits, which exactly coincides with 
our own sentiments. “if T might 
presume,” observes this distinguish. 
ed author, -*to recommend a book 
which of all others exposes the insig- 
nificance, vanity, littieness, and emp. 
tiness of the world, I should not 
hesitate to name Mr. Law’s ‘Serious 
Cail to a devout and holy Life.’ Few 
writers, except Pascal, have directed 
so much acuteness of reasoniny, and 
so inuch pointed wit, to this object. 
He not only makes the reader afraid 
of a worldly life, on account of its 
sintulness, but ashamed of it on ac- 
couat of its folly. To a fashionable 
woman 
life, or to a busy man overwhelmec 
with its cares, 1 know no book so 
applicable, or likely to exhibit: with 
equal force the vanity of the shadows 
they are pursuing.’t— We have 
omitted, in the preceding extract, 
the remarks of this acute and truly 
Christian writer on the doctrinal! un. 
soundness of Mr. Law, and the cau- 
tion with which she recommends the 
perusal of his works, because we 
have already referred to this point, 
and are intending to notice it again, 
in the words of Mrs. H. More, be- 
fore we close this article. We pro. 
ceed, at present, to observe, that 
while the * Serious Cali” has passed 
through various editions, and been 
very widely circulated, the length of 
the original work, and its consequent 

*See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and 
Gibbon’s Memoirs by Lord Sheftield 

+ See Mrs H More’s Strictures on Fe- 
‘oale Education ; vol. ii. p. 227. 
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immersed in the vanities of 
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want of udaptation to some purposes 
of dispersion, early suggested the 
utiity of an abridgment. Two at. 
tempts of this kind have been ac. 
cordingly published ; one of them by 
the celebrated Mr. John Wesley, ° 

The design, however, of these 
publications, was rather to diminish 
the bulk of the original treatise, thap 
to remove objections to Its genera 
reception, and to render it better 
adapted to general utility. An op, 
portunity was, therefore, still left fo; 
such an abridgment as that which has 
been the occasion of the preceding 
observations. The Editor of this 
“New Abridgmenv’ of Mr. Law’s 
work has, In a short advertisement, 
explained the intention with which 
it Is presented to the public. He 
states, what has certainly been often 
felt by those who, admiring the gene- 
ral excellence of the “ Serious Call,” 
have been desirous ot recommending 
it in quarters where its powerful re- 
presentations were much _ needed, 
that the severity and minuteness of 
some of Mr. Law’s practical direc- 
tions—reierring more particularly, 
we presume, to the frequent returns 
of his hours of prayer, and the occa- 
sional rigour, not#to say Impracti- 
cability, of some of his requisitions— 
form a serious obstacle to the intro- 
duction of the work among the 
higher and middle classes of society, 
for whose benefit it is almost ex- 
clusively calculated, and especially 
amongst the young. To remove this 
obstruction to the utility of the ‘5e- 
rious Cail,’? by simply omitting what 
is unnecessarily strict, singular, and 
forbidding, from the air of monastic 
austerity which is apparent in its 
original form, without diminishing 
aught of the sterling value of the 
bouk, has been the design of the 
present Editor. Some redundancies, 
both in the discussion and illustra 
tion of the various topics of which tt 
treats, have, with much propriety 
and judgment, been retrenched ; but 
the substance of the work, *the 
wit and the wisdom” with which i 
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ibounds, have been carefully pre- 
rved; and it is now presented to 
ie public divested of that severe 
and repelling aspect which has fre- 
quently deterred the young, the dis- 
sipated, and the worldly, from the 
erusal of a book peculiarly calcu- 
jated to convince them of their follies 
snd their dangers, and to point out 
to them **a more excellent way.” 
Something more, perhaps, though 
we are fully aware of the difficulty 
and delicacy of the undertaking, 
might still have been done towards 
exspunging or softening those ex- 
pressions of a self-righteous and self- 
dependent tendency, which so fre- 
cuently occur in the ** Serious Call ;”’ 
but, even in this respect, much has 
been effected by the present editor. 
We have no hesitation, therefore, in 
saying, that he is entitled to our cor- 
dal thanks for his unassuming but 
highly useful labour, and in warmly 
recommending his Abridgment to 
the notice of our readers. Before 
we dismiss the subject, we cannot, 
however, but recur to the qualified 
ee with which we have felt 

ito be our cuty to speak of Mr. 
We perfectly agree 
with the elegant writer whom we 
have last quoted upon this point,* 
ihat though ** few men, perhaps, have 
had a deeper insight into the human 
heart, or have more skilfully probed 
its corruptions, yet, on points of doc- 
trine, his views do not seem to be 
just ; so that a general perusal of his 
works would neither be profitable nor 
intelligible.’ * Even in the ‘Serious 
Call,’’? continues Mrs, More, ‘** Law 
is not a safe guide to evangelical 
light.’ * As the mortified apostle of 
ihe holy and self-denying Baptist, 
preaching repentance, because the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand, Mr. 
Law has no superior. Asa preacher 
of salvation on scriptural grounds, I 
Would follow other guides.” t—Fully 
concurring, as we do, in these sent- 


* Mrs. H. More, ut supra. 

+ The writings, for instance, of the ex- 
“llent Author herself, or the admirable 
‘Practical View” of Mr. Wilberforce. 
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ments, it may, perhaps, be asked, 
why we are at the same time re- 
commending a work thus confessed- 
ly defective? We have already 
partly replied to this question ; and 
we would only add, that, after all the 
deductions which the love of scrip- 
tural truth compels us to make from 
the merits of the “Serious Call,” it 
must still be admitied to rank very 
high, as a dissuasive from a worldly 
and an exhortation to a religious 
life. Stull we would persuade the 
careless, the idle, the busy, and the 
guy, to read with attention the “New 
Abridgment’’ of this able work, trust. 
ing that, under the Divine blessing, 
adeep and salutary impression may 
be made upon their minds ;—and 
still would we exhort, even the Chris- 
tian who possesses more correct 
views of doctrinal truths than Mr. 
Law will afford him, to compare his 
dispositions and conduct with the 
high and holy standard which he ex- 
hibits ; and to endeavour, under the 
influence of the more evangelical 
motives and assistances which he 
may happily possess, to exemplify 
the spirit of fervent and unwearied 
devotion ; the consecration of time, 
talents, fortune, to the service of 
God; the profound humility ; the uni- 
versal love ; the entire resignation to 
the Divine will ; which are so admi- 
rably portrayed, and so powerfully 
enforced, in the ** Serious Call to a 
devout and holy Life.” 


a AE 


The Velvet Cushion. London: Ca. 
deli and Davies. 1814. pp. 185. 


Tue vicar of a parish in Westmore- 
land, who, during an incumbency 
of five-and-thirty years, had become 
familiar with the form and appear- 
ance of his pulpit cushion, was not a 
little surprise ed one day by a sudden 
change in its dimensions, He rea- 
soned and moralized upon the sub- 
ject to little effect. He knew that it 
was a cushion of ancient times, and 
he had imbibed for it a degree of ve- 
neration which even the wrecks of 
4H 
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antiquity do not always inspire. Its 
history he believed to be interesting ; 
and he often longed for the narrative 
which a traveller of so many ages, 
and of such checquered experience, 
if possessed of reason and of speech, 
could not failto impart. But to what 
cause was he toattribute this remark- 
able enlargement ?—There lived in 
the parsonage a venerable old lady, 
who had given her hand to the vicar 
some fifty years before, and who was 
with him gradually descending to the 
house appointed for all living. With 
her he was accustomed toshare every 
anxiety, and to partake in every cb- 
ject of satisfaction. The mysteries 
of housewilerv were as familiar to 
this ancient lady. as to the wile of Dr. 
Primrose ; and to her, therefore, the 
good old vicar determined to confide 
his cushion and his cares, The most 
obvious mode, as it occurred to them 
both, ofascertaining the cause of the 
phenomenon which now excited their 
surprise, was to open the seams of 
the cushion, and examine the inte- 
rior. They proceeded with all due 
solemnity to the task, and were de- 
lighted to find, under the velvet, a 
large roll of paper, entitled, ‘* My 
own History.”” Our good ecclesjas- 
tic did not happen to recollect that 
velvet cushions seldom write a detail 
of their adventures: ¢/at was the 
cushion, and this was the history of 
it. The vicarand his wife had been 
too long influenced by a similar 
spirit, with feelings too intimately 
blended and combined, not to be car- 
ried away by the same illusion: so 
another candle was lighted, the sofa 
was wheeled nearer the fire,and they 
listened with reverence to the tale of 
other times. 

It was in the days of the bloody 
Quecno Mary that the cushion first 
professes to have seen the light;—a 
gay and gaudy article, as splendid as 
gold and tassels could make it. Its 


first elevation was to the pulpit of a 
great church in the metropolis, where 
it soon became initiated in all the 
mummerics and superstitions of the 
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Roman Catholic worship. On thea. 
cession of Elizabeth, the aboming. 
tions of popery gave way to the do, 
trines of the Reformers; and th, 
hero of our tale, although deprives 
of a little idle and superfluous orpa, 
ment, was permitted to retain hj. 
place. Buta dark and tempestuoy; 
season was approaching : in the reigy 
of Charles the First, the church yas 
visited one morning by a party of oy. 
ragcous Roundheads,who broke dow 
the rails of the altar, stole the plate. 
dashed. the Prayer book out of th: 
window, and mutilated the person oj 
the narrator. During a long and dis. 
astrous period, the cushion was 
doomed to submit to the hard blows 
of puritanical fists; but the restora. 
tion of the monarchy put an end to 
itstorment, The unbending rough. 
ness and vulgarity of puritanical 
manners, were succceded by a sys. 
tem of order,and elegance, and refine. 
ment: new cushions were demanded 
by the advocates of that new and 
courtly religion, which followed the 
re-establishment of the throne ; and 
the vicar’s favourite was degraded 
from his pre-eminence in the seat of 
the priesthood, and contemptuously 
transferred as a perquieite to the 
pew-opener, 

By avery natural transition, it soon 
passcd into a pawnbreoker’s shop; 
and, after some hazard of translation 
to a synagogue of the Jews, and 
some danger of becoming a pillow to 
a dowager’s lap-dog, it emerged 
once again into the throne of instruc- 
tion,—-the pulpit of a dissenting col. 
gregation. ‘The elders were just then 
situpg in judgment upon their m: 
pister: a schism and a new chapel 
vere the result, but the velvet orn. 
ment remained with the more al- 
cient fraternity. The dissenters 
grew rich, and the cushion was 
thought to grow shabby : the opinion 
of the vestry was taken, and it was 
again discarded to seek its fortunes 
in the world. 

After some adventures of little ac- 
count, it fell into the hands of an ol¢ 
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dy-devotee, W ho bears the name of 
vetustae Lhe death of this lady 
wansferred it to her niece Selina ; an 
-miable and accomplished young 
ner'sons of quick sensibility, but of 
melancholy and erroneous views, Its 
next Mistress was an Antinomian 
youseekeeper, who scems to have 
jyided her affections between the 
vvh doctrines of the conventicle and 
he delights of her brandy-bottle. 
Through what channels of migration 
afterwards passed, we are not in- 
srmed; but in the middle of the 
‘iriteenth Century it appeared ina 
Wethodist pulpit. On the institu- 
jon of a new vicar, the Methodists 
Ji repaired to the church; the 
upel was closed, and the cushion 
ce more Committed to the pawn- 
ker. The churchwardens of a 
ish In Westmoreland discovered 

-in its degradation ; and esteeming 

ele of a place in their church, 
rm and tarnished as it was, they 
wore it off into the North, and planted 
ron that last stare of its elevation, 
where our vicar, when presented 
tothe living, had the pleasure to 
ina if, 

Such is the outline of its adven- 
wes; and so wide and varied is the 
eld over which this velvet traveller 
ums the privilege of remark, and 
heright of recording its opinions. 
The part which it sustained in the 
evcral stages ofits progress,although 
alent, waS not inattentive ; and if the 
carand his wife were sometimes 
starued at the freedom of its obser- 
vations, and sometimes Goubted the 
accuracy of its intelligence, the in- 
‘crest which they felt in the narra- 
ive proves their high conviction of 
‘Sinterrity. To them, it wasa suf- 
icient recommendation that its views 
were loyal and orthodox ; that it was 
liberal without indifference ; and that 
its devoted attachment to the Church 
ti England was unmixed with intole- 
“nce. ‘lous it comes also recom- 
mended, by a cheerful air and lively 
Suservation : and had it possessed the 
bower of speech in any degree equal 


ue 


to its power of composition, we are 
persuaded that most of the congrega- 
tions among whom it resided would 
have derived benefit by converting 
the preacher into the cushion, and 
the cushion into the preacher, 

But it is time that our readers 
should become more direcily ac- 
quainted with the manner and senti- 
ments of the work. We shall there- 
fore pursue the narrative, as it bears 
upon the principal characters and re- 
Jigious parties which are here intro- 
duced. 

The subject of the story appears 
first as the cushion of a Roman Cae 
tholic church: and what was the 
impression ? 


‘6¢ When I laoked around on the edifice 
into which I was introduced, I was at once 
awed and delighted The vast Gothic 
arches, the solemn light, the general air of 
majesty—all inspired the most lofty ideas 
of the Being to whom the temple was dedi- 
cated. And here, sir, as 1 am likely to say 
a few hard things of Popery presently, I 
wish, by way of set-off, to remind you good 
Protestants, that you owe to Popery almost 
every thing that deserves to be called by 
the name of a church. Popery is the 
religion of cathedrals—Protestantism of 
houses—Dissenterism of barns. I have 
heard you, sir, who ought, lam sure, to 
read nothing in vain, read very emphatically 
a brief for the repair of achurch originally 
built by Papists—which even with the odd 
sixpence slipped in by vourself for the ree 
putation of the parish, did not collect above 
nine-pence Ihave sometimes thought that 
if Protestantism had been the first faith of 
the country, and the present niggardly spi- 
rit as to public edifices had prevailed, you 
must all ave been ficld preachers for want 
of a church to preach in. But to return, 
sir. I soon discovered, that, after admiring 
the magnificence of Popery, my topics of 
admiration were soon exbausted. I no 
sooner heard parts of the Bible, than] be- 
gee to compare them with what I saw and 

heard around me. And I need not tell 
you, sir, Jaet the Bible and Popery do not 
very strictly harmonize. I saw an endless 
round of childish ceremonies—water said 
to cleanse from sin—unction that at once 
prepared the sinner for heaven—relics of 
the cross, which, put together, were twice 
as big as the cross itself could have been— 
figures of saints to which prayers were of- 
fered, said to have fallen from heaven, but 
carved, as 1 heard the clerk say, about 
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fifty years since, out.of the remnants of an 
old pew—images said to open their eyes, to 
cure diseases, to send victory, and so on— 
all of which I, who was in the secret, knew 
to have been created by a neighbouring 
joiner. But all this, though bad enough, 
was not the worst. I saw the Priest hoid 
up a piece of bread which he affirmed to 
be Christ, and all the people fell down and 
worshipped it. Asto much that 1 heard, 
I have thought it an implicit duty to forget 
it as soon as possible. Exceptions indeed, 
there were. But, in general, | heard hte 
but certain maxims and histories, of no 
authority or use, which they called tradi- 
tious. Sometimes these were exchanged for 
fabulous histories of the very saints I have 
mentionedas manufactured by a neighbour- 
ing juiner Sometimes also I heard of the 
duty of penance, of worshipping the Virgin, 
of buening and pinching men into ortho- 
doxy, of confession to the Priest. As to 
this 'ast duty, } observed, that one half of 
it was most rigidly performed, namely, that 
in which the confessionist was to give an 
account of his own excellences. 1 heard 
muc? also of absolution ; and especially re- 
member the man who bought at a high 
price trom the Pope’s nuncio absolution for 
three month’s in advance,from whatever sin 
he might commit; and, in virtue of this 
license, before the expiration of the patent, 
robbed this very nuncio of all he had pil- 
fered by the sale of this and many other 
absolutions. I heard occasionally also from 
a neighbouring court, what was still more 
terrible—the crackling of faggots, and the 
groans of heretical victims.’ ” pp. 17—20. 


The character of Mary is treated 
with tenderness: she was a woman 
and a qucen; her advisers were bi- 
goted, and the times were violent. 
Of Elizabeth our author has little to 
record: the personal character of 
that queen ought always to be dis- 
tinguished trom the public blessings 
of her government: however high, 
and even despotic, were her notions 
of authority, the work of Reforma- 
tion was on the whole moderate and 
judicious. 


« ¢ The holy water, and tapers, and oi), all 
vanished ; and, never hearing any thing of 
them in the Bible, I was glad they were 
gone. I was pleased, however, to see that 
there was no impatience to get rid of old 
things, if either good in themselves, or ifa 
good reason could be found for keeping 

















































them. Some of the finery, indeed, was re, 
moved from the church, and 1 myself ,.. 
even stripped of some mock jewellery opi,; 
nally worked into my corners,—but, | tp. 
clare, that I think we both looked the bet, 
terforit. I observed, also, that the lua 
confession boxes were nailed up, which, w 
the by, deprived me of a source of dai, 
amusement, and of much information given 
by confessionists about the faults of thes 
neighbours.—ta the Liturgy, though mapy 
alterations were made, the same dislike ¢f 
unnecessary change was observable, They 
praved no longer, indeed, either to the Vir. 
gin or to the saints. But they seenied re. 
joiced to continue the worship of Ged him. 
selfinthe language of their fathers — Pray. 
ers, you know, sir, many of them inherited 
from almost the first Christians, could not 
spoil merely by passing through the hands 
of the Pope. —But I was chic fly struck with 
the change in the doctrine of the preach. 
ers.’ ” pp. SO0---52. 

“ «The divines of those days,’ continued 
the manuscript, ‘differed considerably from 
some good men now. And, if you will not 
think me tedious, I will state the nature of 
this difference. Your ancestors then, sir, 
dwelt more on those important doctrines in 
which all agreed, and less on those minuter 
points on which some of them differed.— 
They preached less controversially. They 
took for granted that the principles of the 
Bible would be the principles of their hear. 
ers. They rather asserted the doctrines 
than defended them; and employed them. 
selves chiefly in showing what sort of men 
these doctrines ought to make. Those Ho. 
milies, sir, of which I have heard you read 
some to vour flock, are an excellent sample 
of the divinity of the day of their birth. 
When I hear them [ almost fancy some of 
my first friends risen from their graves 
again. There may be less head in them 
than in the mere systematic divinity o! 
your day ; but there is more heart, more 
of the careless beauty of Scripture, more 0: 
“brave neglect” which characterises the 
noble enthusiasm of saints and martyrs.” 
pp. 33, 34. 


The gradual rise of puritanical 
principles lead to certain observations 
upon the character of Charles the 
First, which would hardly be tole- 
rated by the unqualified admirers of 
that prince, and which the vicar him- 
self, with all his love for the narra 
tor, is not very willing to admit. It 
is, however, but too probable, tha 
the King and some of his Prelate 
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(especially Laud) leaned with undue 
artiality to the ceremonies, if not to 
the principles, of Popery; and the 
new lights were not unskilled how 
to turn that Circumstance to their 
own advantage. We have evidence 
in their writings, that some of the 
men who distinguished themselves 
as ecclesiastics In the days of Crom- 
well, were giants in theological 
learning. [bere is an unction in 
their devotional compositions, and a 
force and weightin their illustrations 
of Scripture, of which no man will 
speak with disrespect, but those who 
are without any knowledge of the 
subject : but all were not of this class. 


«“¢ The first of the race were considerably 
the best. ‘Thiey were men whio had little, 
perhaps, to condemn in them, except asu- 
perstitious alarm at Popery. Their doc- 
trines were : general pure,—their practice 
correct; and some of them were not merely 
among the best Christians, but the finest 
gentlemen of the day. Afterwards, when 
religion became a step to court favour,— 
when the motto of the day was the “‘ praise 
of God in our mouth, and a two-edged 
sword in our hand,”’—when insurrection 
against established authority was placed 
among the virtues,--when learning was con- 


sidered as a dead weight round the neck of 


religion, and no man was deemed fit to 
mount a pulpit who could not first make 
one,—when the fine arts, and all other 
sources of harmless refreshment were pro- 
scribed,--then, indeed, those apostles of this 
new system, who gained the name of Puri- 
tans, deserved it, to say the least, as little 
as any of their contemporaries. The Royal- 
ists, though many of them without religion, 
generally retained the form. Many of the 
Puritans had neither form nor religion,’ ” 
pp. 45, 44. 

““¢T made one constant remark—that a 
fast day was generally succeeded by gome 
hew crime against Church or King. If 1 
heard a fast sermon op Wednesday, I ex- 
pected to hear the pew-openers talk of an 
execution on Thursday.’ ” p. 45. 


Cromwell is no favourite with the 
writer of these memoirs ; and our 
loyal cushion is delighted with the 
return of Charles the Second: but 
it gives a lamentable account of the 
condition of the Church in that dis- 
graceful and profligate reign. 


** At length, however, the Restoration, 
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with some other good things, brought back 
written sermons. The character of the new 
sermons, however, I confess, did not please 
me, ‘The resolution apparently taken by 
the Royalists was, first, to do all that the 
Republicans had left undone; and, se- 
condly, to leave undone all they had done. 
Now, if no particle of truth bad mixed with 
the Puritan errors, this rule would have 
been wise. But as their system included 
a remarkable mixture of truth atc! error, 
nothing could be more mischievous.’ ” 
p- 57. 

‘“**s Henceforward, sir, we heard little 


more of Christ, and faith, and conversion ; 


for which words were substituted Socrates, 
reason, and moderation; as if truth and 
devotion were opposed to good sense and 
sobriety. 1 am persuaded, a good Heathen 
coming to church, might, except indeed on 
the festivals, have often concluded himself 
inbisown temple. True doctrine was out 
of fashion with the nation, and good morals 
unpalatabie to the king” ” p. 38, 59. 
Having had occasion to observe. 
in more than one instance, the dis- 
position of congregations to tyran- 
nize over their ministers, where the 
power is vested in the people, we 
were not much surprised at the 
meeting of the elders, when our 
cushion entered within the walls of 
a dissenting chapel. Their object 
was the removal of their pastor; and 
that not because he had delivered 
false doctrine, or was notorious for 
irregular manners, or of set purpose 
violated any principle of Scripture or 
common sense: “he was charged 
with preaching a written sermon— 
with wishing for a service on Christ- 
mas-day—with prefacing a sermon 
with the Lord’s Prayer—with sug- 
gesting the propriety of kneeling in 
prayer.’ His offences, in fact, arose 
from his servile condition: the con- 
greoation assembled, not so much to 
receive instruction, as to exercise 
authority ; notto hear with meekness 
the word of God, but to criticise the 
conduct of their humble teacher. 
‘The evils of such a system are multi- 
furious ; and without, by any means, 
intending to insinuate that this is a 
just picture of every dissenting con. 
gregation, we incline to believe that 
they are frequently felt. “ The fear 
of man bringeth a snare ;” and in no 
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case is that lear so much to be de- 
precated, as in the instance of him 
who stands forth to proclaim the 
message of Jehovah: it is of infinite 
importance that he, at least, shall be 
Influenced by no other fear than the 
fear of God. <A principal erie d 
for sound doctrine and faithful ad- 
moni «.n, possessed by the Church 
of Engiand, arises from the indepen- 
dence of her priesthood. Aclergy. 
man, who is inducted into a living, 
has litthe temptation to prophesy 
smooth things, or to consuit the vi- 
tiated taste cf men that love not the 
truth; he is at liberty to think and 
reason; to enforce the plain doctrines 
of revelation, without any undue 
reverence for human systems; to 
adopt every mode of illustration, 
which his reading or reflecuon can 
supply; amd to call no man master, 
however dogmatical his claims, and 
however mighty hts influence. 

We are aware, that the paramount 
authority possessed by the elders in 
dissenting congregations is meant to 
operate favourably upon the charac. 
ter of the minister; and we acknow- 
ledce it to be impossible for any na- 
tional establishment to guar<l effec- 
tually against the admission of im. 
proper persons within her pale : but 
this isan zucidental evil; the fault of 
the system to which we have just 
adverted is zof incidental. It is true, 
that the prviege of peestrceniney au 
pious minister will not often be ex- 
ercised by a pious congregation ; 
butthe general manners and princi- 
ples of the worid are not formed by 
the pure and simple precepts of the 
Gospel, and piety itself will some- 
times take counsel from prejudice 
and misconception. 

The chapel, it seems, bad been 
built, when the dutics of the parish 
were neglected by the clergyman. 


«© ¢ The people who, however wanting in 
relicion themselves, quickly perceive any 
deficiency in their clergy,soon quitted the 
Church. And as the dissenting minister 


preached orthodox doctrines in a spiritual 
and zealous manner—as moreover for a 
tinte, the service was gilced and rendered 
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palatable, bythe introduction of a large 
proportion of the Church prayers—the 
wandering flock soughit food in these fo. 
reign pastures, And, in the first instance, 
they seemed to guin by the exchange, 
Many of the ignorant were taught, many 
of the proilis gate reclaimed—and many of 
the miserabie comforted. During this pe. 
riod, the mass of the congregation were 
pc oor. Soon, however, some of the poor 
be coming rich, obtained an ascendency in 
the congregation, and finding one an or. 
thodex, and others a practical religion 
troublesome to them—ejected, firs! one 
minister, and then another, as contending 
parties prevailed; oscil: \tin g for a long 
time between a fiery Antinomian ‘ea : 
frozen Sociian. For a long time the 
struggle between fiame and frost was 
doubtful; but, at lenuth, as the weight of 
miudence = on the side of me Socinians, 
heterodoxy prevailed, Qne consequence 
of this was, that the piety eee morals of the 
pulpit both declined. The next was, that 
the congregation declined as fast as the 
doctrines. Socinianism thinned it lke the 
plagve, Andat last, except that I, and 
an old man and woman who were stone 
deaf, remained, the words “ My brethren,” 
were absolutcly superfluous.’”? pp. 77—79. 


The value of the Articles and e 
tureyy of the Church of England, 
preserving purity of doctrine, is - 
nerailly acknowledged; but we think 
that the cushion deals out rather 
hard measure to the dissenters, in 
affirming that a dissenting society, 
when fallen into erroneous opinions, 
never recovers itself. Ithas happen- 
ed, and will not unfrequently happen, 
that 2 growing population, enlighten- 
cd perhaps by some neighbouring 
minister, or partly changed by the 
continued flux of people, will clect 
into the vacant place of a man of 
doubtful principles, a minister de- 
cisively orthodox. A dissenting so- 
ciety is not a stable and definite 
thine : it changes with circumstan- 
ces : and, however likely it may be to 
degenerate, sometimes it certainly 
improves. 

The attachment of the Velvet 
Cushion to our national Church, is 
evinced on every occasion which 
seems to call forthe avowal. But 
this attachment, as we have already 
hinted, is neither blind nor bigoted : 
it is founded on reasons not easily te 
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be overthrown, and is associated with 
a disposition ready to commend 
what is good among Christians of 
al] denominations. In the descrip- 
tion of the Methodists, p. 124, &c. 
there is a candid admission of the 
general purity of their doctrines, as 
taught by their founder, and of the 
mighty effects produced by their 
exertions. The commendation, how- 
ever, Is Not unmixed; and we are in- 
clined to suspect that the thiends of 
Meibodism will conceive themselves 
entitled to complain. Is it a fact, 
that “ one of the most common topics 
of pulpit raillery and amusement 
was,’ after a period, ** the universal 
profligacy of the clergy!” (p. 126.) 
We hope and trust that this charge 
is expressed In terms too general. 
That some of the preachers may 
have disgraced themselves by flip- 
pant and frivolous remerks, tending 
io degrade the character of the cler- 
ey, is far from improbable ; but it is 
difficult to conceive that these minis- 
ters,as a body, could have indulged 
ina spirit so obviously unchristian. 
With respect to the introduction of 
uneducated men into their pulpits, 
whether this practice be right or 
wrong, it was in a measure cocval 
with the date of the sect. * Respect 
for the Church” did not generally 
cease with thisinvasion of her pre- 
rogative ; neither did ‘*a desire to 
excite, to inflame, to harrow up, to 
revolutionize’? (p. 126,) “ combine 
itself? in any great degree “ with 
the desiré toconvince.”? Our objec- 
tion to these and similar observations 
lies not against their justice in par- 
ticular cases, butagainst the manner 
in Which they are introduced as de- 
scriptive of the Methodist system. 
Let them be qualified and guarded, 
and we shall have little to object. 
The good Vicar expresses himseit 
much dissatisfied, and not without 
cause, at the excitement, and noise, 
and agitations, which have so often 
attracted attention in the mectings 
of the Methodists ; but is he quite 
correct in supposing thatthe frequent 
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change of their ministers teaches 
the people to suspect and undervalue 
their own resident clergyman? Isit 
not the fact, that in most of our 
country villages, where the doctrines 
of the Church are heard within her 
Wails, the pious old Methodists are 
among the most constant and deco- 
rous attendants ? The venerable man 
thinks that there was a time, 


* When a good clergyman was regarded 

as the general father of his lock—when alt 
their wants, wishes, fears, hopes, doubts 
aud plans were laid before him—when the 
sheep followed his voice, and the voice of 
a stranger would they not foliow—when, if 
he kept to his Bible, they would cleave to 
him.” pp. 129, 150. 
In what degree that feeling has been 
weakened, we presume not to decide, 
but we could point out many clergy- 
men to whom, even in the midst of 
conflicting opinions, their people 
still look up with filial and affection. 
ate regard; and if the Methodist 
teachers be so impolitic as to dis- 
seminate slander instead of Christian 
truth, we have no question that the 
mischief intended against others will 
rebound upon themselves. 

Amopg the Characters which oc- 
cupya promiment place in this vo. 
lume, are Vetusta and Selina, whose 
names have aiready been mentioned, 
and two prececesscers of our Vicar in 
his Westmoreland living, They are 
drawn with the hand of a master, and 
may justly be considered, aithough 
not entirely free from exception, as 
comprising the most interesting and 
instructive lessons of the work. 

Vetusta was a woman of strong 
passions, who, as hic advanced, 
passed from dissipation to books, 
and frem books to religion. Het 
spirits were to be stimulated. She 
read, talked, and prayed, all that 
she might fee/: and so that she felt, 
cared little for the effect of her de- 
yotions upon her life and temper.” 
p. 96. ler death-bed was clouded 
with despondency, and she trem- 
bled in her last moments at the 
prospect of a future state. 


To the 
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character of Vetusta, as here drawn, 
we have, however, this to object, 
that it represents an individual rather 
than a class : she is really of noclass. 
Persons of her description in general 
do not pursue strong sensatzons, but 
rather general hafifiiness, through a 
variety of means ; and some, failing 
in the attempt, at last turn devotees. 
Their pleasures, and beauty, and 
health, have left them, and then they 
seek comfort in religious exercises 
or austerities. It isthe weakness of 
nature, not the pursuit of strong sen- 
sation. 

Her niece. Selina, was of a mild 
and gentle spirit; but four years of 
gloomy admonitions from Vetusta 
had inspired her with dark and me- 
lancholy views of religion. She was 
taught to look upon the Supreme 
Being rather as a tyrant to be ap- 
peased, than as a God to be wor. 
shipped and a Father to be loved: 
all the terrors of revelation she 
pointed to herself, all its promises 
ito others: and at nineteen was 
committed to the grave, the victim 
ofa neglected education and a spu- 
rious faith, 

The remaining characters of Mun- 
ster and Berkeley are descriptive of 
two persons very different both in 
their principles and their end. 

**¢ Munster, for so I will call him, was a 
spoiled child. He lost his father early ; 
and bis mother, captivated by the strength 
of his attachment, which naturally centered 
allin her, requited it by anticipating all his 
whims, and indulging all his caprice and 
ill temper. In consequence, he became 
peevish, headstrong, and passionate. Now 
and then, indeed, some better qualities 
seemed, as it were, to Aash in his character. 
But the gleam was only for a moment, and 
seemed to leave a deeper gloom behind. 
Hisfeelines were quick—his spirits varia- 
ble. He loved and hated, worked and 
idjed, laughed and cried, all in a moment, 
and always in excess. 

“When sent to school, he was chiefly 
distinguished by guarrelling with the larger 
half of his school-fellows, and forming the 
rest intoa party against them, of which his 
rehemence rather than his talents or indus- 
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trv, made him the leader. And, the habits 
of school, he carried to college, where he 
was chiefly known as a person whom no one 
liked, and whom every one feared. These 
numerous defects were, however,brightened 
by one more promising quality. He had 
acquired under the eye of his mother, who, 
though a weak, was really a pious woman, 
acertain awe of gross sin. The effect of 
this, however, was, not to correct his life, 
but to reduce it to a sort of alternation of 
sin and sorrows. Such a life could make no 
man happy; and, especially one who had 
few friends to cheer him, little real taste 
for dissipation,and that kind of bilious habit, 
which is apt to divide the life of its victim 
between angerand melancholy. In sucha 
state, therefore, he was not likely to remain 
Jong. And accordingly, on a sudden, he pro- 
claimed himself a converted character. He 
forsook at once, not only his vices, but 
his college occupations—not only his pro- 
fligate, but his moral companions. His 
acquaintance looked on with astonishment, 
The good trembled when they saw such 
hands laid on the ark of God. The bad 
scoffed to find religion with such a cham- 
pion. But Munster went on his way, heed- 
less both of the one, and of the other. He 
soon entercd the Church, and became the 
curate of this very parish. And here, I 
shall endeavour to describe him, first, as a 
minister; and next, as the father of a 
family. 

*¢ « Fis doctrines were, in the main, those 
of the Scriptures, and of the Keformers. 
But then he held and taught them less prac. 
tically than either. Hlis grand maxim, for 
instance, was, “preach of faith, and works 
will follow”’—whereas, the Bible and the 
Church evidently deem the same attention 
due to both—concluding, that a man is 
just as likely to act as to think wrong,” 
p- 139. 

‘** Neither did the spirit of moderation in 
these high authorities satisfy him. Some- 
times ke so magnified a truth, as to strain 
it to the dimensions of error. Sometimes 
he seemed to reduce the whole of religion 
toasingle doctrine. Inshort,as some men 
possess the art of giving error the air of 
truth, so he gave truth the complexion and 
the nature of error. Few men had a better 
creed ; and few put a worse interpretation 
to it. 

“< But, however defective his opinions 
misrht be, his life was far worse. Although 
ardentin the pulpit, and in the discharge 
of most other public duties, his zeal did not 
extend to the more retired duties of his 
office. He rarely, for instance, sought out 
in the remote corners of his parish these 
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jambs of his flock, who either had not yet 
found the heavenly pastures, or had,unhap- 
ily, wandered from them. ‘Those quiet 
jybours, Which no eye sees, and no voice 
applauds but that of God, had nu charms 
fur him. To be heard, to be felt, to be ad- 
mired, in the great congregation, was all 
be loved.’ ” pp. 142, 143. 


In his family, he is represented as 
unamiable, and even austere. His 
wife sunk under the pressure of a 
troubled mind. His sou went to 
sea, und was not less remarkable for 
his profligate habits than his father 
had long been for his excesses in 
juctrine. The daughter, having in 
eatly life imbibed little respect for 
ihe judgment of a parent whose opi. 
nions she perceived to be frequently 
erroneous, experienced the usual 
misery of an elopement and a Clan- 
destine marriage :—after the lapse 
of twelve months, she returned, de- 
serted, to her father’s house. But 
his understanding was now In ruins: 
she found him pale and emaciated, 
and irrecoverably insane. The lapse 
of afew weeks put a period to his 
sufferings ; but it was her melancho- 
ly fate to pass twenty long years, the 
remainder of her wretched lile, ina 
iighbourtng mad-bouse. 

Of the manner in which this story 
isdetailed we must certainly speak 
in terms of warm commendation : 
but, however faulty might be the 
doctrines, and however defective the 
character, of Munster, we are not 
convinced that they were likely to 
issue in madness. We esteem this 
conclusion of the tale not to be war- 
ranted by his previous situation, nor 
io be exactly consistent with the 
general spirit and tendency of the 
work. The insufficiency of his re- 
ligious profession was obvious, with- 
out this awful illustration of it; 
and every moral and religious pur- 
pose would have been effectually 
answered by a catastrophe of a dif- 
ferent sort. The instruction would 
have been equally valuable, had he 
abandoned his principles, or ac- 
knowledged his errors on a death- 
bed, or expired without a sigh, 
Christ. Observ. No. 153. 
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We turn with pleasure from this 
melancholy scene to the character 
of Berkely. 

Berkely is described as sharing 
In some qualities which belonged 
to each of his parents: he displayed, 
at Intervals, the cheerfulness of one 
and the depression of the other ; in- 
heriting, at the same time, the most 
exalted piety from both. With him, 
filial affection was not merely a 
feeling, but a principle; and he de- 
lighted to represent God in the light 
of a father. Hence, even in the 
darkest of the Divine dispensations, 
he was ever ready to discover some 
ray of compassion, which bespoke 
a parental hand. On _ subjects of 
mysterious import he looked with 
reverence and awe; and never was 
there a mind less prone to contro- 
versial disputation. 

“In the pulpit, accordingly, he was 
remarkable for spexking, not in the lan- 
guage of the contending parties, but in 
that of God. I have heard him say, that in 
reviewing his own ministry, almost the 
only facton which his eye rested with sa- 
tisfaction, was the not being able to charge 
himself with having voluntarily employed 
a single text for a purpose net designed by 
its great Author. 

* « But, not only did he largely use the 
language of the Bible—he felt it his duty 
as far us possible, to imitate the style of 
reasoning employed in it, and especially in 
the ministry of Christ. Like him, he en- 
deavoured to seize upon passing events or 
objects to illustrate his meaning—like him, 
to vary his subject with his audience—like 
him, to be simple, grave, spiritual, touche 
ing, tender. He used to say, “ I think the 
language of Christ is often much mistaken. 
Some conceive themselves his imitators, 
when they canfine themselves to the prac- 
tical parts of religion; forgetting that every 
fundamental doctrine of religion is strongly 
urged by Christ, and that its more sublime 
and mysterious points,—the union of God 
with man, the influence of the Spirit, the 
precise nature of the final judgment and 
happiness of man, are treated by him with 
a boldness and fulness,which would amount 
to impiety in any other teacher.” Others 
apain conceive that they imitate him in 
acts of rashness and enthusiasm—forget- 
ting that he rigidly conformed to existing 
rites—that he continued to worship even 
in those corrupt Jewish synagogues he was 
about to abolish—that he did not even en- 
ter upon his ministry till he was thirty 
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years of age. Now, both these errors 
Berkely avoided. He taught the truth, 
but taught it calmly. He touched the harp 
of the prophet, but not with that unholy 
vehemence which snaps its cords. 

‘*¢ In general, his manner in the pulpit 
was rather mild and paternal than energe- 
tic. But there were times, and those not a 
few, when.a new spirit seemed to animate 
him. His favourite theme was the happi- 
ness of the sainis in glory; and he really 
spoke of heaven as though he had been 
there. I have now his figure before me, as 
he rose up to address his congregation the 
first time after the death of his father.—No 
event had touched him at a more vital point, 
But, although as he mounted the pulpit, a 
sort of cheerless cloud tung upon his brow, 
in a short time a ray from heaven seemed 
to disperse it. He was not afraid to touch 
the chord which might be expected to awa- 
Ken all the anguish of his soul.—Others 
wept—but he wes calm. He spoke of death, 
but it was of the death of the righteous, and 
of the blessedness which follows it. Such 
was the impression of the scene, that as his 
hearers watched his glowing eye, his grey 
iair, his peaceful smile, bis uplifted hand, 
his lighted countenance—-and saw him, as 
it were, launch into other worlds, and bring 
back their spoils to enrich himself in this— 
vithdra wing the veil from the sanctuary — 
speaking of things to come as present, they 
looked at him almost as they would at St, 
John rising from the dead, to add another 
scene to his celestial visions.’?’”? pp. 171— 
175. 

**¢ 1] had thoughts, sir, of shewing you 
this reverend man in the circle of bis family. 
But the fact is, that his parish was only his 
larver family, and his family his smaller 
parish. Those who had seen him in the one, 
could determine what his conduct would be 
in the other. It was the same fiower trans- 
planted to a somewhat different soil. Not, 
indeed, that he was among these who 
thought that the domestic should be sacri- 
ficed to the public cuties of a clergyman. 
On the contrary, he felt that his first duties 
were at home; that this was the litule gar- 
den which his God expected him, first, to 
rescue and fence in from the waste. **That 
love,” ae said, which pretends equally to 
embrace all mankind, with no peculiar 
affection for our own family, is a circumfe- 
rence without a centre—or no love at all.” 
But from the general harmony of his con- 
duct, abroad and at home, it would, as I 
said, be mere repetition to describe his 
conduct in his own house. Here,therefore, 
sir, I stop, only stating to you one circum- 
stance, that his monument is that white old 
stone on the right side of the altar. A hun- 
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dred times have I seen the poor and the 
miserable steal up to that spot, Merely to 
lay their hand upon the stone, as though 
they fancied virtue would come out of jt 
or as though it could be to them what the 
man it covered, had formerly been—a sor 
of guardian angel—a comforter—a friend 
And such is the forbearance and compas. 
sion with which the heavenly “ Comfort. 
er” views such acts of affectionate ang 
chastised superstition, that I scarcely ever 
saw one of these pilgrims who did not re. 
tire with a happrer countenance than he 
went. Others, 1 have seen, both in pros. 
perous and adverse circumstances, ap. 
proach the stone merely to inscribe some 
memorial upon it—some testimony, prompt. 
ed by afull heart, to him who had taught 
them to bear the one with patience, and to 
enjoy the other with moderation. These 
inscriptions possibly even now remain. 
and, perhaps, vou may feel disposed to de. 
eypher them?” pp. 177—179. 


Whether it be, that the pictere 
of this good man presents us with 
features peculiarly engaying, or that 
we love to dwell upon it from its 
more than fancied resemblance to 
one, whose memory still lives in 
the hearts of many as well as in our 
own, we are not very anxious to de 
termine. ‘The same spirit and dis. 
position may, doubtless, be found in 
the retreats of Westmoreland, and 
in the vicinity of the metropolis: 
and it is hard to conceive, that a 
clergyman like Berkely can be com: 
mitted to the grave without excit- 
ing, in many breasts, those mingled 
sentiments of reverence and _ love 
which filled the hearts of our vene- 
rable pair. They hastened to the 
tomb, and found on it some rude but 
cordialexpressions of the people’s 
love : they determined to be burieé 
in the sepulchre where that man ol 
God was buried; and their desire 
was fulfilled. ‘ They were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were not divided.” 

After so copious an account of 
this little volume, it seems unneces- 
sary to enter into any minute de- 
tailfof its merits or defects, It 15 


evidently the production of a man of 
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observation and genius: itis full of 
lively remark, and displays a bril- 
lant imagination : its sentimentsare 
moderate ; and its general tendency 
js to excite the temperate and well- 
balanced feelings of the soul. We 
are convinced that the author’s ob- 
ect is to do good; and we have 
litle doubt that this end will be at- 
tained. 

The defects which we have had 
occasion to notice, will probably be 
obvious to the writer at first sight, 
on the perusal of his work In print. 
Garrulity is the privilege of age, and 
perhaps it was necessary to relieve 
ihe narrative of the Cushion by in- 
cidental conversations : but some of 
these conversations will admit of 
abridgment; and the goud old lady 
of the vicarage might part with a 
fewof her conceits without detri- 
ment to the tale. It is not abso. 
lutely necessary that the vicar’s wile 
should be garrulous, nor the vicar 
take snuff. We could point, also, to 
certain sentences in the work,which 
seem to have been constructed with. 
out a sufficient regard to refined and 
delicate expression: and we know 
not whether the Cushion might not 
ve made to deliver its record by some 
artifice more elegant and amusing 
than that of a manuscript—of a ma- 
huscript too, which no imagination 
can ascribe to the velvet, 


Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic incredulus 

odi 
and which the writer himself is fain 
to attribute “to a thin, queer, ill- 
looking, dirty, retired sort of man 
4n the next village.” In order to 
enter heartily into the story, we 
must indulge the idea, that the nar- 
Tative presents a correct statement 
of scenes which the cushion witness- 
ed, and of reflections which a think. 
ing cushion would be likely to form ; 
but this charm is in a great measure 
dissolved, when we discover, after 
all, that the manuscript has no bet- 





ter authority than that of the afore- 
said thin and ill-looking person, to 
whom vulgar fame assigned one of 
the kindred occupations of a conju- 
ror or an author. 

There is also something very in- 
artificial in the plan of the work; 
inasmuch as the cushion holds forth 
upon doctrinal and half-metaphysi- 
cal, as well as on all manner of histo- 
rical topics ; and moreover talks seri- 
ously and devotionally for our direct 
edification, just as if it had itself a 
soul, and almost even a commission 
to go forth and preach the Gospel. 
We may, perhaps, appear to be fas- 
tidious; but it is a fastidiousness 
which has regard, not toa mere point 
of taste in composition, but also to se- 
riousness and simplicity in religion. 
We cannot forget, when we read of 
Selina’s being led to the ‘* Com- 
forter,’’ to that Spirit who, with his 
holy fire, “ dries up the tears of the 
miserable” (p. 105), that so says 
the Cushion ;—that we are learning 
the most awful truths, and acquaint. 
ing ourselves with the things of the 
Spirit, through the supposed pen of 
a writing cushion. There ts also 
something not a little amusing in 
the gravity with which the good 
vicar and his wife go reading on, 
and profiting by what they read, 
without at all concerning themselves 
to know whether the Cushion did 
really write its own history or not. 
They seem to us, indeed, to think 
that the Cushion did write it. We 
would also submit to the author’s 
reflection, an idea, which has often 
entered our minds as we perused his 
work: he appears to state some 
things loosely, and other things too 
strongly. Several of his remarks, 
with which we cannot exactly con- 
cur, are not wholly destitute of 
foundation ; but they are sometimes 
urged in far too sweeping and com. 
prehensive a manner. ‘These, and 
such-like defects, however, are‘pro- 
bably tc be attributed to hastiness of 
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composition : the work,indeed,shews 
many marks of haste in its compo- 
sition, and also in its typography : 
most of the objections will doubtless 
be removed in another edition. 
These observations are offered in 


the spirit of candour: and we shajj 
be happy if they tend, in any degree, 
to improve the intrinsic value of 
work which, we trust, is likely to 
obtain many readers, and will sel, 
dom be read without advantage. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e. Ee. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PreparinG for publication:—A work on 
the Trinity, ona new plan, by the Rev. 
James Kidd,professor of oriental languages 
at Aberdeen ;—A volume of Sermons, by 
the late Rev. S. Palmer, of Hackney ;—A 
new edition of the works of Roger Ascham, 
preceptor to Queen Elizabeth ;—(By sub- 
scription) the Holy Bible, according to the 
authorized version, with a new translation, 
and the original Hebrew and Greek Texts, 
accompanied by copious notes, by Mr.John 
Bellamy, author of the History of all reli- 
gions ;—A new edition of the Bible, with 
the latest Collations, Notes, &c. in 3 vols. 
4to. by the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, York 

In the press :—A treatise on finding the 
Latitude and Longitude, translated from 
the French of de Rossel, by Mr. Myers, 
of the Royal Academy, Woolwich ;—Dr. 
Spurzheim’s anatomical and physiological 
Examination of the Brain, as indicative of 
the faculties of the mind ;—An Account of 
the Expedition employed on the conquest 
of Java, with maps, views, &c. ;—Pictu- 
resque Representations, with descriptions, 
ofthe dress and manners of Russia, Aus- 
tria, China, England, and Turkey, in 5 vols. 
royal 8vo.;—lIllustrations of Lord Byron’s 
Works ;—The East India Gazetteer,in one 
vol. 8vo0.;—The History of Persia, from 
the earliest ages to 1810, by Sir John Mal- 
colm, in 2 vols. 4to. with engravings ;—A 
new Dictionary of all Religicns, compris- 
ing the substance of Hannah Adams’s View 
of Religions, &c. revised and corrected to 
the present time; to which will be prefix- 
ed Mr. Fuller’s Essay on Truth; in one 
vol. 12mo. 

At Oxford, the Chancellor’s prizes were 
distributed as follows, viz.—Jhe Latin 
Verse, Germanicus Czsar Varo Legioni- 
busque suprema solvit, to Mr W. A. Ham- 
mond, of Christ-church ;—T7he English 
Essay, 2 comparative estimate of English 
Literature in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
to Mr. R. Burden, of Oriel ;—The Latin 
Essay, de Ephororum apud Lacedemonios 
Magistratu, to Mr.R.D.Hampden, of Oriel, 


Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize for Englis) 
Verse, Niobe, was assigned to J. L Adol. 
phus, of St. John’s. 

Anthony Carlisle, Esq. has communicat. 
ed to the Royal Society an account of the 
family of Zerah Colburn, a native of Ver. 
mont, in North America; a youth lately 
exhibited in London for his extraordinary 
arithmetical powers ; by which it appears, 
that they have in general supernumerary 
fingers and toes. This bey himsclf has a 
supernumerary finger and toe completely 
formed, having three perfect phalanges, 
with the ordinary joints, and well shaped 
nails, His father, Abiah Colburn, has also 
five fingers and a thumb on each hand, and 
six toes on each foot. His family consists 
of six sons and two daughters. Four of 
these sons have this peculiarity. The two 
daughters, and the fourth and eighth son, 
have it not. This peculiarity appears to 
have been derived from the mother of Abi- 
ah Colburn, Abigail Green, who inherited 
it from her mother, Kendall. This 
— Kendall had 11 children, all of whom 
were marked by this peculiarity. 

A method has been discovered by Smith- 
son Tennant, Esq. whereby double the 
quantity of fresh water hitherto obtained 
may be raised from salt water in a ship’s 
kettle by distillation. 

Parliament has purchased Mr.Townley’s 
collection of antiquities for the British Mu- 
seum for 8,200/. 

As members of parliament are frequent- 
ly put to heavy expense in the postage of 
letters, which are inadvertently above 
weight, or over the daily number allowed 
by their privilege; it should be observed, 
that no letter to or from a member of 
Parliament is free of postage unless it be 
under one ounce weight. And as the dai- 
ly number is limited, which members can 
send or receive free of postage, persons 
having several letters to send to a mem- 
ber, whose correspondence is extensive, 
shouldibe careful not to send them all by 
the same post. 
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FRANCE. 

M. Double has obtained the prize offer- 
od forthe best dissertation on the croup. 
in catarrhal croup he recommends repeated 
emetics, Particularly ipecacuanha. Stimu- 
iant iniments and blisters to the neck and 
other parts, dry cupping, irritating enemas, 
he also found useful. Calomel he thinks too 
slow, and bleeding injurious. In znflamma- 
ory croup, emetics do no good: bleeding 
must be used, with refrigerants, as nitre 
and simple oxymel, gentle laxatives, and 
emollient pouluces and fomentations to 
the throat. In nervous croup, the whole 
class Of antispasmodics may be usefully 
apphed, as assafoetida, musk, camphor, 
opium, ether, &c, Vapour medicated with 
cher may be inhaled, and the feet bathed 
water with mustard added to it. 

A committee of the Philomathic Society 
of Paris have made areport on the new 
operations on the eye, and the new in- 
struments invented by SirW. Adams, high- 
ly honourable to him. 

Didot is to print the Charlemagne of 
Lucien Bonaparte. It is dedicated to the 
Pone. 

ITALY. 

The excavations at Pompeii are conti- 
sued. Three magnificent tombs have been 
discovered, adorned with sculpture, and a 


hall, supposed to bave been the court of 


justice, with a triple row of columns. 
Bronze stoves of a beautiful form have 
also been found, and a small bronze gtadi- 
ator in the attitude of suppheating life 
trem the spectators, 
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GREECE. 

The Greeks of the isle of Chios have 
lately established in the capital of their 
island an extensive public library. In 1e- 
spect to the means of public instruetion, 
the island of Chios has lately exerted itself 
to render them eflective. 

RUSSIA. 

Professors of the Russian language have 
been appointed throughout Finland, with a 
view to promulgate the knowledge of what 
language generally. All persons intended 
for public employments must acquire the 
Russian language. 

An “Imperial library” has been formed 
at St Petersburgh, containing more than 
300,000 volumes,in every branch of science, 
and in all languages, ancient and modern, 
with many valuable manuscripts. ‘The 
library formerly belonging to the republic 
of Poland has been transferred thither. 

CAPPADOCIA. 

During about fifteen years Cesarea has 
been the seat of a considerable Greek col- 
lege, in which are taught philosophy, his- 
tory, geography, ancient Greek, modern 
Greck, French, &c. It is Known that the 
Christians of Cappadocia, after having lost 
their native language (which was Greek), 
sunk into barbarism, and that during many 
ages they spoke Turkish only. But since 
the accession of the present archbishop, he 
has engaged the Christians of his diocese 
to establish Greek schools in almost every 
district, and every town, particularly in 
Cesarea. Modern Greek is become the 
prevailing language. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TUEOLNGY. 

A new and enlarged edition, being the 
third, of a Theological Treatise, entitled, 
“A New Way of deciding Old Controver- 
sies;” by Basanistes. 

Psalms and Hymns, as adapted to his 
Sacred Melodies; by W. Gardiner 18mo. 
4s. 6d, 

Sermon preached inthe Abbey Church, 
Rath, at the Archdeacon’s Visitation ; by 
the Rev H. Marriott. Is. 6d. 

Practical Sermons for every Sunday in 
the year, Vol. IL. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Jiscourses on the principal points of the 
Socinian controversy ; by Ralph Wardlaw. 
vo. 10s. 6d. 

Short Discourses cn the Lord’s Prayer, 
chiefly designed for the use of Country 
Villages; by Isaac Mann; with a recom- 
mendatory Preface by the Rev. John Faw- 
“ett, of Hebden Bridge, and Rey. W. 
>teadman, of Bradford, 2s, 6d 


Commentaries on the Laws of Moses . 
by the late Sir John David Michaelis, 
K PS. F R.S._ Translated from. the 
German by the Rev. Alex. Smith, D. D, 4 
vols 8vo. Ql. 8s. 

Sermons on the Duties of Man, and on 
other Subjects; by the Rev. Kobt. Stevens. 
8vo, 12s. 

Easy and Practical Explanation of the 
Church Catechism; by the Rev. H. Mar- 
riott. 8d. or 7s. 6d. per dozen. 

An Attempt to trace Divine Providence 
in the late extraordinary events which have 
led to the peace of Europe ; in a Discourse 
delivered in Cherry-street Chapel, Bir- 
mingham, June 5, 1814: by David M‘Ni- 
coll. Is. 

A Sermon preached in the church of 
Barton under Needwood, July 7, 1814, 
being the day appointed for a general 
Thanksgiving on the restoration of Peace ; 
by the Kev. T. Gisborne, M. A. 1s. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Apparitions, or the Mystery of Ghosts, 
Hobgoblins, and Haunted Houses, develop- 
ed; by Jos. Taylor. 12mo. 3s. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in 
a course of lectures for the Board of Agri- 
culture; by Sir Humphrey Davy. 2d edi- 
tion, in 8vo. 18s. 

An Introduction to the Study of Biblio- 
graphy; comprising’ a general view of the 
different subjects connected with Biblio- 
graphy, as well as some account of the 
most celebrated public libraries, ancient 
and modern; by Thomas Hartwell Horne. 
Iilustrated by numerous engravings on 
wood, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

The Tutor’s Key tu the ten sets of ques- 
tions contained in the series of Elementary 
Books on the interrogative system of Edu- 
cation. 5s. bound, 

Manual of Latin Grammar; by John Pye 
Smith,D.D. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 

An Historical View of the Phillippine 
Islands, their discovery, population, lan- 
guage, Fovernment, Manners, customs, 
productions, and commerce, from the Spa- 
nish of Martinez de Zuniga, with a map of 
the islands; translated by John Mavor, 
Esq Qvols, 8vo. 1). 1s. 

The Traveller in Africa; containing 
some account of the antiguities, natural 
curiosities, and inhabitants; by Priscilla 
Wakefield. 12mo. js. 6d. 

Tracts, historical and statistical, on In- 
dia: alsoan Account of Sumatra; by Dr. 
Heyne, with Maps and Plates. 4to. 2l. 2s. 

A Gazetteer of France; by E. Planta, 
Esq. with amap, 4s. 

A Narrative of the late Revolution in 
Holland; by G. W. Chad. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 

An Fssay towards attaining a true idea 
of the character and reign of King Charles 
J. and the causes of the civil war; extract- 
ed from, and delivered in the very words 
of some of the most authentic and cele- 
brated historians, viz. Clarendon, White- 
lock, Burnet, Coke, Echard, Rapin, Tin- 
dal, Neal, &c.; by the Rev. M. Tewgood. 
Ss. 6d. 

Campaign in Germany and France; by 
John Phitippart, Esq = 2 vols. 8vo WN Is. 

A new and correct Chart of the Coasts 
of Spain and Portugal; on two sheets of 
extra double elephant. 8s. 6d. lined. 

A new and correct Chart of the North 
Coast of Spain, from the entrance of the 
river Adour to Cape Finisterre and Corcu- 
bion; including, also, particular plans, on 
an enlarged scale, and embellished with 
numerous views ; by Don Vincente Tofino. 
10s. 6d. on two sheets. 

The London Dispensatory ; by Anthony 
Todd Thomson. 8vo 16s. 

An Essay on Genius, or the Philosophy 
of Literature ; by John Duncan. 8vo. 7s 6d. 

Animated Nature, or Elements of the 
Natural History of Animals : illustrated by 





short histories and anecdotes ; hy ther 
W. Bingley, A M. 12mo. 6s, 

New and correct Tide Tables at al} th, 
Seaports in Europe; by Alexander Jy, 
gram, I12mo. 

Experiments and Observations on the 
Atomic Theory and Electrical Phenome. 
na; by Wm. Higgins, Esq. F.R.S, ang 
M.R.J A. 8vo. 6s. 

The Excursion, being a portion of the 
Recluse, a poem; by W. Wordsworth, 
4to. QI Qs. 

The Olive Branch, a poem; by M. 
Crawford. 8vo. 4s 6d. 

The Mount of Olives, or the Resurrec. 
tion and Ascension ; a poem, in continua. 
tion of Calvary; by Mrs. Dixon. Fouls. 
cap. 8vo. 4s. 

The Clond Messenger of Calidasa; 
translated by HH. H. Wilson, Esq. of Cal. 
cutta. S8vo. 7é. 

Poems and ‘Translation ; by the Rey, J, 
Bull, M. A. Cr. 8vo. 7S. 

Tara and Jacqueline. Foolsc. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Selections from the popular poetry of the 
Hindoos, arranged and translated by Thos 
Duer Broughton, Esq. ; with an introduc. 
tory Preface on the Litcrature and Poetry 
of the Hindoos. Foolscap @vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Essay on improving the Condition of 
the Poor ; including an Attempt to answer 
the important question, ‘ How men of 
landed property may most effectually con. 
tribute towards the general improvement 
of the lower classes of society on their 
estates, without diminishing the value of 
their own property ?” With hints on the 
means of employing those who are now 
discharged from his majesty’s service ; by 
Thomas Myers, A. M. of the Royal Milt- 
tary Academy, Woojwich. 

Remarks on Madame de Stael’s Work 
on Germany, in four Letters to Sir James 
Mackintos!. §vo. 6s. 

The Substance of the Speech of the Rey. 
Thomas Gisborne, M.A. at a general meet- 
ing of the county of Stafford, respecting 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 1s. 

England’s Triumph; being an account 
of the Rejoicings, &c. which have lately 
taken place in London and elsewhere. 80. 
73. 
A Treatise on the Wealth, power, and 
Resources of the British empire, in every 
quarter of the world. exhibiting the popu- 
lation and value of the landed and other 
property in the United Kingdom, and the 
colonies and dependencies of the Crown: 
illustrated by copious statistical tables, 
constructed on a new plan, and exhibiting 
a collected view of the different subjects 
discussed inthis work ; by P. Colquhoun, 
LLD_ Royal 4to. 2l. 2s. 

History of the Town and Port of Dover, 
and of Dover Castle ; by the Rev. John 
Lyon. Vol. II. 4to. IL. Ils. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
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county of Surrey ; begun by the late Rev. 
gwen Manning, S.T. B. &c. enlarged and 
continued to the year 1814, by William 
Bray, of Shire, Esq. ; illustrated by a map 
of the county, and 37 engravings. Vol. 
ii. folio, SI. 5s.—royal paper, SI. 8s 

A New Picture of Paris; or the Stran- 
vey’s Guide to the French Metropolis ; by 
riward Planta, Esq. With maps, plans, 
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and Africa; by Edward Daniel Clarke, 
LL.D professor of Mineralogy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings. Vol. Ul. 4to. 41. 14s. 
Gd. boards. 

A Tour throuch the island of Elba; by 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. Tlustrated 
by views of the most interesting scenery, 
drawn from mature, by Sir Richard Colt 


edviews. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bound Hoare, bart. and Jolin Smith. Roval 4to. 
Travels in varivus paris of Furope, Asia, 21. 2s. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Tue annual report of the committee of this 
Society, made to the general meeting on 
tle bd May 1814, has been but very recent- 
ly published, ‘his accounts for our not 
Laving sooner noticed it, 

The report is preceded by a Sermon, 
which was preached before the Society on 
that day, by the Hon. and very Rev. the 
Dean of Wells, from Psalm xvii. 48, 49. 
ln this devout and eloquent discourse, the 
preacher applies his subject to the illustra- 
tion of the peculiar and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of our late national deliverance, 
adof the obligations of duty and grati- 
tude thence arising to exert ourselves with 
redoubled zeal in propagating the gospel 
inheathen lands. It contains many fervent 
pravers, and many powerful appeals on be. 
half of the great objects of the Society, 
and we recommend its perusal to all who 
desire the editication of theirown minds, or 
tLe strengthening of their own zeal in the 
cause of missions. The following passage, 
i which the late ruler of France is intro- 
duced, produced a striking eflect on the 
audience: it was delivered with much ap- 
propriate feeling: :— 

“We all recollect him, only etrhteen 
Months since, marching at the liead of the 
largest, the best appointed, best disciplined 
aay that ever desolated the world, and 
uolding three parts of Kurope in his chain, 

“We all recollect our own burdens, 
griefs, and apprehensions. We have as it 


‘ere present before us those winters of 


starcity, which he was permitied to aggra. 
Yate by impairing our commerce, the sinew 
of our strength—the flail and the loom 
ailing together; poverty and idleness 
tireatening to overcome the faith and pa- 
tence of our people at home, and a yearly 
‘Nerease of difficulty in maintaining our 
tugele abroad. 

‘Such was the man, and such the effects 


of his violence—but mark the end, Weare 
delivered. His mighty host mouldered 
away; and melted, like dew before the 
rising’ sun: another started up, and another 
too, and shared the same fate. Enemies 
often conquered before,seasons often before 
favourable, friends for a long time faithful, 
all contended against him, and all succeed- 
ed. Even ‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera.’ His sceptre of power 
crumbled into dust; and, as the pressure 
of fear was taken away, the natural hatred 
of his people arose. He is dethroned and 
banished. He flies, not as a general, but a 
captive, with no troops, but a guard to pre- 
vent his escape, and with no remnant of a 
kingdom, but a rocky island, an extended 
prison.— May the God of mercy reach him 
there, ere it be too late, and make him, 
even him, who has been so long a ready 
and well fitted instrument of his vengeance, 
even yeta willing monument ofhis grace ! 

* And with his fall all our other calami- 
ties are apparently about to cease. Plenty, 
the product of the last extraordinary har- 
vest,—prosperity, the fruit of reviving 
commerce,—and peace, the necessary ef- 
fect of a just war brouglit to a decisive 
close,—have already dawned; and seem 
prepared, in happy union, again to pos- 
sess and’checr our land. But if, then, 
after this extraordinary deliverance, we 
have not to cry—* Where is the fury of 
the oppressor ” surely we have reason to 
exclaim, Where is the power and per- 
son of the Deliverer ? If the hand of God 
was ever manifest to mortal eye in the 
events of this world; if the veil, which 
conceals his direct interposition from our 
sight, was ever in a degree withdrawn; it 
has been during the course if this asto- 
nishing change.” 

The following sentiments are highly wor 
thy of the rank and office of the preacher 
May they prevail more and more '— 
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“ Among the different communions of 
Chiristians, union of spirit should surely 
prevail, as to this grand and common ob- 
ject; but union of operation, im general, 
cannot. Perhaps, indeed, the very con- 
tention and rivairy of love, under Christian 
principles, may produce, on the whole, re- 
sults the most rapid and complete 

** But should not the lead be taken by 
ourchurch ? Should not she outstrip all her 
competitors in this race of Christian loving- 
kindness? A Church, apostolical in her 
constitution, scriptural in her services, 
evangelical in her doctrines—will she not 
be foremost in this work of an evangelist, 
this scriptural duty, this closest imitation 
ofthe apostolical pattern ? And,while other 
commMunions assist around, as priests in 
their respective functions, will she not, in 
her office of high priest, present this obla- 
tion of gratitude to her God and Saviour, 
her Lord and King ? Having thus proved 
herself, like the ark of God, a token for 
good and a seal of deliverance to our coun- 
try, might she not hope ever to be preserv- 
ed amidst the waves of this troublesome 
world, and to remain a secure asylum, and 
an inexhaustible treasury of genuine reli- 
gion; an abundant depository, from whence 
should proceed to distant climes the doves 
of peace, the spiritual husbandmen, to 
break up the fallow ground, and rear the 
hitherto worthless or barren plants, and to 
fit them through grace to bear fruit a hun- 
dred fold in the paradise of God ? 

*‘ Should we be answered, ‘ Already we 
have two societies connected with thie 
church,which have long sent forth religious 
mstructers into foreign and heathen coun- 
tries’—we reply : God be thanked for their 
past exertions! God be with them in fu. 
ture! We would not interfere with their 
interests. We would hail them as elder 
brethren; as forerunners; as examples, 
We would accept Schwartz as our father, 
in spirit; and *be followers of him as he 
followed Christ” Butwe are not contend- 
ing ina race where all may run, but cniv 
one receive the prize. There are many 
crowns, and only too few candidates.” 

The report commences witha view of the 
augmentation of the resources and influ- 
ence of the Society, which hac happily tak- 
en place in the preceding year. The inte- 
rest excited in the public mind by the 
discussions which had arisen respecting 
Christianity in India, and the part taken in 
those discussions by the society, had led 
aumbers of churchmen to enroll themselves 
in the list of its supporters. Large collec. 


tions had also been made and Associa. 
tions formed in various parts of the king. 
dom, particularly two for the county of 
Nortoik, uncer the presidency of the bish, 
of Norwich ; and a third for that of Le), 
cester, under the presidency of the Earl qj 
Ferrers. The contributions of the Bristo} 
Society for tie first year amounted . 
2,300/.; and at the first anniversary jy 
March, about 8:,0/. had been collected, B, 
means of a branch association in that cit 
the younger members of the institution ha 
collected upwards of 5U0/. 

** The success,” says the Bristol report 
“which has hitherto attended the exertions 
of this association, evinces, that an interest 
in the forlorn state of the heathen world, 
and a desire to send the Knowledge of 
Christ crucified among them, are felt by 
the bulk of the people. The reception 
which your committee have met with 
among the poor in general, many of whom, 
while they freely gave their valuable mite, 
regretted their tmability to subscribe more 
largely, has frequently alleviated their |a. 
bours and renewed their vigour in the glo. 
rious cause in which they have engaged” 

The borough of Southwark lad in a few 
months raised and paid to the society the 
sum of 400/.; and one hundred and thir) 
other places are enumerated, where collec. 
tions had been made or associations form. 
ed, besides about seventeen churches in 
London. The ladies bad been particularly 
active in forming associations for the pur- 
pose of aiding the society’s funds, and 
children and servants pressed forward ts 
take their share in this work of charity 
What follows on this subject deserves to 
be extracted entire, 

** Indeed the zeal with which young per- 
sons of both sexes, and the labouring ot. 
ders of society, have enlisted themselves in 
the catise of Missions, has greatly encou 
raved and animated your committee. The 
working class attending divine worship at 
St. Mary’s chapel in Birmingham, have 
transmitted to your committee 35/. as their 
first year’s contributions. A poor woman, 
with modesty and difiidence, put a twenty- 
shilling note into the hands of your secre- 
tary ; but dectined, though urged, to give 
her residence or her name. ‘I have vety 
little, sir; but that Lcan give.’ 

«Your committee cannot but dwell alit- 
tle on this encouraging topic. For, indis- 
pensabie as the augmentation of the Socie- 
ty’s funds is to the extension of its foreign 


exertions, yet the interest which is excited 


is a benefit of another and a higher orde? 
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‘he awful condition of the heathen world is 
m de known: the perishing state of our six- 
ty or seventy milhons of fellow-subjects be- 
gins to be understood: the obligation un- 
der which we lie of imparting to them and 
to all men the inestimabie treasures of the 
Gospel is felt on all sides 
aur Divine Saviour is seen to be invelved 
inthe winning of conquests for Him from 
dhe empire of sin, These topics animate 
¢ than they ever did the public minis- 
trations Of our church: they are carried 
home with us to our families: they enter 
‘nto the daily prayers which we offer with 
‘hem to the Father of Mercies; and we 
bear them on our hearts in our secret 

approaches to his throne. The more com- 
netent feel constrained to give of their 
abundance: the superfluous ornament is 
sacrificed : the convenience, not indispen- 
sable, is surrendered : the guinea is given 
where none was given before; and it is 
doubled where but one was before bestowed. 

«And are not the most salutary effects 
yn our children to be looked for from these 
theirexertions ? ¢ Their susceptible minds,’ 
as an eloquent advocate of the Society has 
urged, ‘will be soon awakened ; their ten- 
dencies to selfishness will be corrected ; 
tlie value of religion will become palpable : 

an adequate motive is presented for their 
laying by a portion of their little income ; 
the best feelings of their simple minds re- 
ceive aa right impulse; and an opening is 
made, under the blessing of God, for those 
principles of piety, which may be their 
gu yard and their ornament through their 
future lives.” 

“And while our servants are eager to as- 
sstin this great cause, who will deciine 

eir proffered aid? At Bristol a servant 
was observed to put into the plate what 
must have been the tithe of her yearly wa- 
ges; and a Jabouring boy at Ipswich beg- 
ged the person who provided his food not 
to purchase any meat fora week, ashe was 
determined to give the value of his meat to 
help the poor African children ! 

“ Prudence and caution should, indeed, 
alivays be observed in soliciting or accept- 
ing such alms: yet he must be dead to the 
hest feelings and interests of these classes 
of society, who will not gladly embrace 
every proper occasion of associating them 
with himself, according to their means, in 
the exercise of the noblest charities of the 
heartof man. ‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive” Let him, therefore, who 
has no bigs a but from his own honest 
industry, § labour, working with his hands 


mol 


the shang which is good, that he may have 
‘0 give to him that needeth.’ 


Christ. Obsery. No. } 
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** The poor indeed, properly so called,who 
are themselves the objects ot charitable as- 
sistance, ought never to be solicited to cun- 
tribute; but there is a numerous and im- 
portant body of persons,’ as has been well 
observed, ‘who cannot indeed subscribe 
their guinea a year, but who are as abie as 
they are williug to take some share, pros 
portioned to their means, in the holy eflorts 
of Christian love. ‘here is no reason why 
the humbler orders of society should not 
partake in our labours, and share our tri- 
umph,. We have no right to monopolize 
the commerce of benevolence. There may 
be as much real charity in the breast of the 
labourer, as of the scholar or merchant, 
to which justice has hitherto never been 
done, By inviting them, therefore, to sub- 
scribe their smaller sums, yeu present to 
them a noble stimulus for their endeavours 5 
you promote a higher tone of general mo- 
rals; you raise them to a participation in 

all the good that is now on foot in the na- 
tion; you find a suitable object for the ac- 
tivity of their minds; whilst, at the same 
time, you are so far roen injuring them by 
allowing them to make those “voluntary 
contribution ‘, q* you “wd uce a habit of 
economy, which, so far as they are con- 
cerned, is of itself a handmaid to almost 
every other virtue.’ 

“These are the indications of a deep in- 
terest in the success of missions which re- 
vive the spirits of your committee, and 
strengthen their confidence in God. As 
the time appointed in His infinite wisdom 
for gladdening the nations with his Divine 
Word approaches, we may expect to see 
the corresponding openings of his provi- 
dence ; and these will be met by the wil- 
ling hearts and liberal hands of bis faithful 
servants. 

“The progress of the Society has been 
unusually rapid : it has been like the sudden 
start of youth into omg Its average 
income for the precedin gl S years since its 
formation, did not reach 2,000/. periannum ; 
that of its 13th year was little more than 
3,006/.; but the income of its 14th year is 
between 11,000/. and 12,0002. 


(To be continued.) 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


A half-yearly Report of the transactions 
for the half year preceding the first of Ja- 
nuary last, of the Bible and School Com- 
mission, at the Cape of Good Hope—of 
which his Excellency the Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief is patron; and his 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, president 
--has recently reached us. 
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The committee observe,that ifthis report 
should be found to contain very few inte- 
resting details, nor give account of any 
great progress inthe work, in which they 
are engaged, it ought to be considered 
that the operations of the board have only 
just commenced ;—that the objects requir- 
ing attention were manifold ;—that the 
funds, though the contributions in the end 
bave proved liberal, were collected gradu- 
ally; —that the correspondence with Europe 
is very slow, and impeded at present ;— 
and that, therefore, it has been impossible 
to effect much in so short atime, and with 
these difficulties before them. 

The receipts during the last year had 
amounted to near $5,000 rix dollars. 

The endeavours of the Commission had 
been chiefly directed towards the estab- 
lishing of a Free School in Long-street, 
Cape Town, unon the new plan of educa- 
tion. The school was then educating 87 
Boys and 65 girls, making together 152 
children; besides 22 grown-up persons 
and apprentices, who attend the school in 
the evening. The committee lament that 
a considerable proportion of these children 
did not belong to those classes, for whose 
more immediate benefit the Free School 
was founded: measures had,however, been 
taken to ascertain the number, and ensure 
the attendance of the real poor, who had 
neglected, till now, to avail themselves of 
the opportunity given them. The estab- 
lishment of a similar school, at Simon’s 
Town, was in contemplation. <A teacher, 
well acquainted with the Lancasterian 
mode of education, was hourly expected 
from England ; application to this effect 
having been made by his Excellency the 
Governor to the colonial agent in London 
in August last. Besides this, several 
schoolmasters from the country districts 
had attended the Free School in Cape 
Town, and had thus had an opportunity 
given them of becoming acquainted with 
the new mode of teaching. Indeed, many 
of the masters had already introduced 
the leading peculiarities of this system 
into their schools, and the accounts which 
had been received from the country, con- 
curred in stating the most favourable and 
encouraging results, 

As to the distribution of Bibles, the com- 
mittee had been much limited in their ex- 
ertions, from want of books ; though they 
had not failed to avai! themselves of every 
opportunity for the purchase of small quan- 
tities of English and Dutch Bibles and 
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Testaments, and of Dutch and English 
school-books. They had been assisted by 
the government printing-press, in procur. 
ing a supply cf English and Datch alpha. 
bets, spelling-books, and reading lessons 

The committee regret, that they had not 
hadthe means of satisfying all the demands 
for Bibles, Testaments, and schvol-books, 
made by the respective ministers and 
school-imasters in the country districts, but 
flatter themseives that they should soon be 
enabled to do so, a large supply having 
been written forto their agent in England 
From the great and increasing prevalence 
of Mahometanism, especially among the 
lower orders in Cape ‘Town, the commit. 
tee think themselves called upon to make 
every cflort towards the dispersion and 
comprehension of the Scriptures among 
this class of its population. 

The Report thus concludes :—~ 

“When the committee call to mind the 
great and almost incredible success attend. 
ing the new mode of education, they see it 
coupled with the most promising and ex. 
tensive advantages Surrounded by nations 
yet in darkness, they would offer to them 
the blessed Gospel of salvation. The new 
mode of education, manual, expeditious, 
and full of life, seems, of all other means, 
most likely to fix the mind, and interest the 
feelings, of an active yet uncivilized people. 
Of this the committee are fully aware ; nor 
will they leave the interesting subject much 
longer a question. 

‘« By means of teachers educated on the 
new system, and subject to the control of 
the Bible and School Commission, they are 
encouraged to think that they may thus be 
able to extend the knowledge of Christian- 
ity, of civilized language, and of useful 
arts, to the different and unenlightened 
tribes of Southern Africa. The committee 
cannot but feel persuaded, that the most 
promising and effectual method of convert: 
ing a barbarous people to true religion, is 
by imparting to their minds a love and 4 
susceptibility of knowledge, and by trans- 
forming their vagrant, plundering habits 
into those of order, honesty, and industry. 

** Extending thus their views, the com: 
mittee do not, however, overlook the more 
immediate, and the more imperative duty 
of affording education and dispersing the 
Scriptures to the colony in particular. 
What they have already done in this re- 
spect is now submitted to the judgmentol 
the public;—what they will do hereafter 
is left to its candour to determine.” 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FRENCH SLAVE TRADE. 
JHE passing month has in some de- 
gree developed the plans and inten- 
tions of the French with respect to 
the Atrican Slave Trade, and the 
istand of Hayti. 

On the 29th of August, a circular 
letter issued from the Administra. 
tion of the Customs, informing the 
French merchants that the Slave 
Trade is now re-established in all its 
ancient privileges, and may be car- 
ried on from such ports as have a 
public bonding warehouse. ‘The mer- 
chants are allowed to export all the 
foreign merchandize required for 
this trade, as well as the articles of 
interior growth or fabric, including 
arms and ammunition, free from 
duty. This exemption is extend- 
ed to the provisions required both 
for the crew and the slaves. The 
merchants must enter into a bond 
to employ the whole of their lading 
in the purchase of Negroes: they 
Must prove the extent of their im- 
portations into the French colonies, 
by specified certificates; and the 
number imported must be at least 
equal in value to the goods exported. 
The trade in blacks (la traite des 
Noirs), and likewise the trade of the 
French colonies, is permitted to be 
carried on only in French ships. 
And the Negroes may be imported 
not only into Martinique and Gua- 
daloupe, but into all the other 
French colonies of which the gov- 
ernment shall have recovered pos- 
session. 

The first thing which strikes us 
with dismay in this ordonnance, Is, 
that it contains no limitation what- 
ever respecting the parts of the 
African coast to which these expe- 
ditions of blood and carnage are to 
be directed. We are the more dis- 


appointed and alarmed at this omis- 
sion, because the public had been 
assured by Lord Castlereagh, stand- 
ing in his place in the House of 
“ommons, that the French goyern- 


ment had pledged itself to prohibit 
their Slave Trade to all parts of the 
African coast where we could shew 
that that trade had been effectually 
suppressed. But in this ordonnance 
we cannot discover the most distant 
hint of any such prohibition, al- 
though both governments must be 
aware, that, to comply with the 
spirit of the -pledge given to 
Lord Castlereagh, the French Slave 
Trade should have been authorita- 
lively restricted to the southward of 
the equator, and the whole coast to 
the northward of that line should 
have been exempted from its rae 
vages. Now, however, the French 
Slave Trade has been allowed to 
commence, without any reference to 
that engagement on the subject of 
its limitation, which, it was hoped, 
would have turned aside the over- 
flow of misery and devastation from 
that part of the coast at least where 
some progress had been made in 
rectifying the former disorders. To 
that very part it Is, as the most con- 
tiguous and convenient, that the 
trade will doubtless be now direct. 
ed. And not only has no restriction 
been imposed on the French mer- 
chant in this respect, but an order, 
we have reason to believe, has al- 
ready been delivered by our govern. 
ment to the Count de la Chartres, 
the French ambassador, for the im- 
mediate transfer to France of Se- 
negal, Goree, and their dependen- 
cies. What, then, have we to ex- 
pect, but that the next accounts 
which are received from Africa will 
announce the re-appearance of slave 
ships at Senegal, at Goree, in the 
Gambia, in the Sierra Leone, and 
along the whole space of interme. 
diate coast; and that all the melan- 
choly predictions contained in our 
number for June last, will be fully 
realized, if not surpassed ? We know, 
from the very best authority, that as 
early as the beginning of July the 
Moors on the banks of the Senegal! 
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were exulting in the prospect of 
the renewal of their ancient atroci- 
ties; and that not only there, but 
along the whole line of the Wind- 
ward Coast, the chiefs and black 
traders, who had begun to reconcile 
themselves te the new and better 
order of things which had been esta- 
blished there, were cagerly listening 
for the first rumour of the revival of 
the French Slave Trade to abandon 
their peaceful employments, and to 
commence in Africa the preliminary 
work of pillage and death. We can- 
not but think thatit would have been 
well if our government, not only had 
refused to surrender her African set- 
tlements to France, but had interter- 
ed to prevent the sailing of a single 
slave ship from her ports, until her 
engagement respecting the limita- 
tion of the trade had been carried 
into effect. For, even supposing that 
this point should hereafter be effect- 
ed, still how are we to repair the 
mischief and the misery cven of the 
next six months of unrestrained 
Slave Trace on the northern coast 
of Africas The avriculture, the 
fair and legitimate commerce which 
had been created, completely para. 
lyzed ;—every benevolent institu. 
tion overthrown :—-the couductors 
of those very institutions, perhaps, 
seduced into the ranks of the slave 
traders, and perhaps contriving how 
to make the objects of their former 
care 115 first victlms ;—the gencral 
security destroyed ;—the fair face 
of the country deformed by conila- 
gration ;—contention, and profliga- 
cy, and pillage, every where pre- 
vailing ;—and all our opening pros- 
pects of good quenched in the blood 
and desolation of Airica '—We sick- 
en at the anticipation! Would to 
God it were but one of those day- 
dreams of horror which a vivid ima- 
gination may create: No! No! 
These are, on the contrary, dread- 
ful realities. They are not the co- 
louring of a heated fancy, but the so- 
ber description of the matter of tact ; 
the unvarnished statement of the 
“necessary adjuncts of this accursed 
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traflick ; what has been, what wil! 
and must be, while this wide-wasting 
calamity is permitted to pursue its 
unrestricted course. 

But we must turn to St. Domingo, 
the colony, avowedly, with a view to 
which the Slave ‘Trade has been 
revived by Prance.—A petition had 
been presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies, by the former colonists of 
St. Domingo, calling its attention 
to the state of that island. The pe- 
tition was referred to a committee, 
the chairman of which reported to 
the house on the 16th instant the 
result of their deliberations. The 
chairman was Gen. Deslourneaux, 
who had formerly served in St. Do- 
mingo, and who, it is said, had been 
named the new Governor and Com:- 
mander-in-chief of the colony by 
M. Malouet, the late Minister of the 
Colonies, whose death was announced 
abouta fortnight ago. The reporter 
begins with a most unfair and ex. 
arvgerated statement of the com- 
mercial advantages which had ac. 
crued to France trom the possession 
of St. Domingo, and which are dis: 
played in such a manner as to ex: 
cite the cupidity of all classes of the 
community. Jie, in this country, 
know, by dear-bought experience, 
the real value ot West-lndian pro. 
perty, the cost to the country at 
which itis defended, and its general 
unproductiveness, not only to the 
planter, but to the merchant who 
may be so improvident as to become 
his creditor. The reporter next 
»roceeds to examine the means of 
re-establishing the colony of St. Do- 
wingo. There has as yet, he ob- 
serves, been no authentic informa: 
ticn obtained by government re- 
specting the dispositions of the 
chiefs who divide this colony be- 
tween them; but he knows Chris 
tophe and Petion well enough to 
believe that thev would be eager to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
Kine. In that case, the King should 
be entreated to grant to them, and 
to various other negro chiefs whom 
he names, all the marks of honouw 
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ynd all the pecuniary advantages 
which befit their situation and that 
of the colony. As this hope, how- 
ever, May by possibility be disap- 
pointed, the Chamber ought, with a 
yiew to all events, to pray his Ma- 
iesty to send a sufficient amount 
yoth of land and sea forces to occupy 
the colony, and to hoist there the 
white flag as the signal of a general 
amnesty. Laught by the experience 
of past failures, such an expedition 
could not now fatl to be crowned 
And if eventhe most 
trranquillizing assurances were re- 
ceived respecting the intentions of 
the chiefs, it would still be necessary 
to transport thither, along with the 
colonists, a sufficient force to put 
them in possession of their estates, 
The re- 
porter confiden'ly promised a happy 
result from the proposed expedition, 


}whether it were necessary to use 
force, or the proprietors were rein- 


stated with the general consent of 
‘lo ensure this suc- 
cess, however, several things were 
necessary. 

“The government must com- 


‘mence its operations by entering 
‘frankly, and in good faith, on the 
great question of the condition of the 


Blacks (* Il faut aborder franche- 


}mentet lovalement la grande ques. 
} ton de Vetat des Noirs.’’) 
»Make to the Blacks all the conces- 


It inust 


sions which the progress of civiliza. 


} on in Lurope, combined with the 


rell-being of the colony, will re- 
quire. The Blacks must be made to 
eel, that ’rance requires from them 


legular and assiduous labour, con- 


ined to the plantations to which they 
velong, without wandering or disor- 


der: a labour, however, which shall 


ve paid for, and which shall be unac- 
companied by harshtreatment. The 
colonists must return totheir estates, 
with the desire to draw thence an 


' come, by making them productive, 


and to superintend their labourers 
With humanity and kindness.” 

Uhe petition of the colonists had 
‘Med, that delay would produce 
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new difficulties ; and that they re- 
quired, for the re-establishnient of 
their estates, fresh funds, which they 
could not obtain without some regu. 
lations which sbould postpone the 
existing Claimson their properties to 
those of the persons who might now 
make them the necessary advances. 
The reporter observed, that both 
these statements had appeaicd to the 
committce to be founded in justice. 
With a view to obviate the evils of 
delay, and to take advantage ot the 
most healthy season, he recommend- 
ed that the expedition should sail 
the beginning of November. While 
the colony, torn by intestine wars, 
wus rapidly verging to destruction, 
and, under the influence of a pro 
found and secret policy, was ap- 
proaching the end marked out for 
it by the commercial interests of a 
rival nation, France could not remain 
inactive. Ile therefore proposed to 
the chamber, to pray his Majesty to 
present to them laws for the inte- 
rior regulation of St. Domingo, as 
well with a view to the blacks al- 
ready there, as to those who should 
hereafier be introduced ; for fixing 
the civil and political rights of men 
of all colours, possessed . f property 
in the colony; and for regulating 
the order in which the creditors of 
the colonists should be entitled to 
enferce repayment. He further 
proposed, that his Majesty should 
also be entreated to take the neces- 
sary measures for sending back the 
colonists to St. Domingo, and with 
them such sea and land forces as 
should be required to secure a suc. 
cesstul issue to the expedition. 
After this exposée,our readers will 
naturally be anxious to obtain some 
authentic information respectingthe 
present state and future prospects 
of Hlayti; especially as it seems 
to be the hinge on which the slave- 
trading speculationsof France chicfis 
turn. The re-possession and re-cui- 
tivation of this island appear to be 
favourite objects with the French , 
and in the expectation of effecting 
them, they have been eager t 
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plunge anew into all the horrors of 
the African Slave Trade. They have 
incurred the disgrace and the guilt, 
however, of recommencing this cri- 
minal traffic for the sake of an object 
which we do not scruple to pro- 
nounce to be unattainable. Haytl, 

r the French part of St. Domingo, 
Is occupied by the African slaves, 
or their descendants, who formerly 
tilled its soil, under the impulse of 
the lash, for French masters; but 
who, since the vear 1791, have been 
emancipated from bondage, and are 
now the proprietors of that very 
soll formerly watered with their 
blood and tears. Their number 1s 
estimated at about 600,000, consist- 
ing entirely of Blacks and People 
of Colour. Since the death of 
Dessalines, in 1806, they have been 
unhappily divided into two rival 
States, one under Christophe, occu- 
pying chiefly the northern, and the 
other under Petion, occupying chief- 
ly the southern part of the island. 
The capital of the former is Cape 
Henry, formerly Cape Francois, and 
of the latter Port-au-Prince. For 
several years a sanguinary war was 
carried on between these rival par- 
ties, in which Christophe had per- 
haps the advantage ; but still their 
forces proved to be on the whole so 
neatly balanced, that there was 
little prospect that in any short time 
one should be abie finally to prevail 
overtheother. In this case, too, it 
must have been obvious to both 
parties, that the continuance of the 
war, would in the end have enfeebled 
them so much, as to make them 
an casy prey to their former oppres- 
sors. A Haytlan author, the secre- 
tary of Christophe,who has publish- 
ed a history of recent events in that 
island, makes this observation with 
much feeling: ‘Ici nat,” he ob- 
serves, “Ja reflexion la plus triste 
pour humanitc. Nous scavons que 


nos dissensions font la joie des amis 
de Yesclavage ; que nos tyrans com- 
muns en veulent anos jours; qu’ils 
ne calculent pas moins qu’une anni- 
population 


hilation totale de la 


d’Hayti, qu’ils voudraient pour), 
remplacer par des nouveaux mai. 
heureux transportces des Contrées 
sifricaines. Nous connoissons toy, 
la profondeur de leur sceleratesse,« 
nous nous empressons, a lenyi, ¢. 
les servir cflicacement, en nous ep. 
tre-dctruisant nous memes. O delin 
des passions ! O inconcévable fat,. 
lite! Ou nemportez vous pas ley 
hommes qui ecoutent les factices 
illusions de Vambition? Ne cry. 
sNONS NOUS pas que NOS ennemis ne 
nous appliquent justement ces vers; 
Et prodigues d@’un sang qu’ils devroien 
menager, 
Prennent, en s’immolant, le soin de nous 
venger.” 


In consequence, probably, of this 
conviction, strongly felt on both 
sides, hostilities have of late been 
suspended, as if by mutual consent; 
and although there has been no for. 
mal armistice, perfect tranquillity 
has reigned throughout the island. 
The French newspapers, indeed, 
have industriously circulated reports 
of recent battles between the rival 
chiefs, but they are utterly without 
foundation. At the beginning of Av 
rust last, the date of the latest ac- 
counts, no action, nor any hostile 
movement, had taken place for neat 
three years. 

Under these circumstances, both 
Christophe and Petion appear to 
have applied themselves with great 
assiduity to the improvement of the 
population under their government; 
to the encouragement of industry 
and good morals and the increase of 
knowledge among them, and to the 
preparation of adequate means of 
defence against any attempts the 
French may make on their liberty 
and independence. We could pro 
duce many proofs of the rapid pro 
gress which has been made in these 
objects. One of the most striking 
we have met with, is contained 1n4 
small book, of 130 octavo pagess 
printed at Cape Henry a few months 
azo, which has just reached us. The 
typography is highly respectable: 
It is entitled “ Almanach Royal 
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?Hayti pour Annee 1814,” From 
his we learn, that Christophe on 
the 26th of March, 1811, assumed 
the title of king, and has since sur- 
sounded himself with all the usual 
appendages of royalty. But per- 
haps we can In no other way give 
our readers so complete an idea of 
the state of order and civilization 
which prevails in Hayti, as by lay- 
ing before them an analysis of this 
work. 

It commences with a calendar for the 
vear, containing all the usual information 
which calendars are intended to give, and, 
among the rest, the Saints’ Days of the 
Romish calendar. We have also the Fes- 
vals of the Patron Saints of the 54 pa- 
rishes into which Christophe’s dominions 
sre divided, as well as the National Festi- 
vals, of which there are seven, viz. the Fes- 
tivals of Independence; of the Foundation 
ofthe Monarchy ; of the Coronation of the 
King and Queen ; of the Birth Days ofthe 
King, Queen, and Prince Royal; and of 
Agriculture. 

The calendar is followed by a very brief 
aketch of the kingdom of Hayti. The prin- 
ciples of the feudal government, we are told, 
are unknown ; but titles of hereditary nobi- 
lity, and the royal and military order of St. 
Henry, are the recompenses destined for 
those who devote their lives to the public 
service, or who shed their blood for their 
king and country. A great Council of 
State, and a Privy Council composed of the 
great dignitaries and other officers of the 
kingdom, consult on such matters as the 
king submitstothem. ‘The business of the 
state is conducted by four ministers, viz. of 
War and the Marine, of the Finances, of 
Foreign Affairs, and of Justice ; and a Se- 
eretary of State. The elite of the army, 
equipped with the utmost care, forms the 
Royal Guards. The army itself is inured 
to war, and well disciplined: its battalions 


| are always complete, its officers of tried 


valour and skill; and the military employ- 
Rentis that which is the most highly hon- 
cured in Hayti; it is the great object of 
the ambition of parents for their children. 
“The legislation consists of a code of laws, 
simple, clear, precise, and adapted to the 


; Manners, usages, and character of the peo- 


ple.” “An agricultural code, a thing un- 
exampled among other nations, which it 
hag occupied the main solicitude of the 


| Ring to form, regulates the reciprocal du- 


lies of proprietors,tenants, and cultivators; 
the police of the plautations; the culture 
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and preparation of the different products 
of the soil; and, in short, the whole rural 
economy of Hayti. The principles of this 
code are laid in justice, equity, and hu- 
manity. ‘The labourers have been re- 
stored to the rank of freemen. Industry 
is encouraged, as the parent of virtue; 
and idleness repressed by law, as the 
source of vice. In short, the traces of 
the former odious system have vanished 
for ever from the soil of Hayti.’ The 
government does all in its power to en- 
courage agriculture,as the grand source of 
prosperity. But, besides this, various ma- 
nufactures have been established, with a 
fair prospect of success. Great attention is 
paid to morals and manners. Marriage is 
honoured, protected, and encouraged: no 
Haytian who is unmarried can fill any 
place of distinction. Divorce is not per- 
mitted. The Catholic religion has resumed 
its splendor: the hierarchy consists of an 
archbishop, three bishops, and a curé in 
each parish. Great encouragement is held 
out to foreign merchants to settle in Hay- 
ti: the king is ready even to assist them 
with capital, and many have already re- 
ceived important aid from him. ‘* ‘Lhisis, 
perhaps, in the present day, the only gov- 
ernment, which, in consequence of the 
strict order introduced into the finances, 
not only owes nothing, but, on the contra- 
ry,i3 a creditor for immense sums.” 

We now come to the ‘ Livre Rouge,” 
the ** Court Calendar,” of Hayti. 

The first chapter is entitled * the Royal 
Family,” and gives the usual particulars 
respecting Sa Majesté Henri Roi d’Haytt 
et Sa Majesté Marie-Louise Reine d’Hay- 
ti; their children, of whom there are four, 
two sons and two daughters; and the 
princes of the blood. 

The second chapter contains the names 
and titles of the great officers of state. We 
give a specimen .— 

“Son Altesse Rovale Monseigneur le 
Prince Noele, Colone} Gencral des 
Gardes Haytiennes.” 

** Sa Grace Monseigneur le Duc de 
Plaisance, Grand Marechal d’Hayti.” 

*¢ Son Excellence Monseigneur le Comte 
de Limonade, Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangeres et Secretaire d’Etat.” 

** Son Eminentissime et Reverendissime 
Monseigneur l’Archeveque, Duc de 
Anse, Grand Aumonier du Roi.” 

‘6 M. le Baron de Sicard, Grand Maitre 
des Ceremonies.” 

The third chapter contains a list of the 
nobility, consisting, besides the princes of 
the blood, of three “Princes du Royaume,” 
eight dukes, twenty counts, thirty-seven 
barons, and eleven * cheyaliers,” 
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The fourth chapter gives us the Llouse- 
hold Establishment of the king, queen, 
prince royal, and princesses royal, and the 
King’s household troops. We observe here 
an enumeration of no less than nine royal 
palaces, and eight royal chaeaus. One of 
the palaces is called ‘* Le Palais de Sans- 
Souci,’ and one of the chateaus, * Le 
Chateau des Delices de la Reine.” We 
find the usual number otf chamberlains, 
“‘ecuyers,” secretaries, librarians, pages, 
‘errands veneurs,” ‘ aides des ceremo- 
nies,” governors of palaces, physicians, 
surgeons, ‘dames du palais,” &c. &e. The 
** Maison Militaire du Rot” consists of the 
*© Etat Major General,” a corps of horse 
artillery, two compames of body guards, 
three squadrons of light horse, and a regi- 
ment of grenadier infantry, consisting of 
five battalions. 

The fifth chapter contains a list of the 
grand council of state and the privy coun- 
cil. Phe grand council of state forms also 
the high court of justice for the trial of 
royal or noble delinquents, and of public 
functionaries charged with malversation in 
office. To it 's also committed the tral of 
treasonable atterapts or conspiracies; and 
it forms, morcover, a court of appeal from 
the mierio” tribunals. 

The sixth chapter contains an account 
of ‘hie reya! and military order of St. Hen- 
rv. Tic order is endowed with an annual 
income of S 0 QUO livres. 

The seventh chapter contains a detail of 
the different depzriments of the state, the 
secretary of state’s office, the chancery, the 
department of war and marine, that of the 
finances and the interior, that of justice, 
and that of grand admiral. 

The eighth chapter is entitled “ The 
Clergy.” Here we are told that the Roman 
Catholic religion is the only one recognised 
and publicly exercised at Hayti. The 
Archb:spop (who was consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Palermo) has a chapter, a 
seminary, and a college, attached to his 
metropolitan see, which are ajl well en- 
dowed. He has also three archiepiscopal 
palaces assigned tohim. ‘The bishops have 
each a chapter and a seminary, endowed 
with considerable revenues. ‘ The royal 
and parochial church of Sans-Scuci,” we 
are told, ‘‘is a majestic structure, erected 
by the king, and stands a monument of his 
royal munificence and piety.” The paro- 
cial duties are stated to require a nume- 
rous clergy, but Hayti * stands in need of 
evangelical labourers.” Encouragement is 
held out to pious priests to repair thither. 


4\e 


The Pope has been supplicated to Confirm 
these ecclesiastical appointments 

The ninth chapter is entitled the « Mik. 
tarv Organization of the Kingdom,” an 
occupies fifty-seven pages. It contains » 
list both of the army and navy; the arms 
consisting of fifty battalions of differes: 
arms, and the navy of two rear-admirals 
two ‘* chets de division,” two © Capitaines 
des vaisseaux,” four “ capitaines des fie. 
gates,” &e. 

The tenth chapter gives a list of the jp. 
tendants and ofhicers of the finances, cys. 
toms, &c.; of the surveyors of gardens, 
waters, forests, buildings ; of the directors 
of the mint; superintendants of weights 
and measures, &c. 

The eleventh chapter contains the & Op. 
wanisation Judiciaire ;” a list of the “Con 
Souveraine,” and the barristers and sgolic;. 
tors of the superior courts; of the judges 
and ofhicers of the courts of admiralty, and 
parochial jurisdictions ; and of the nota. 
ries, surveyors, and auctioneers, 

The tweltth chapter details the regu. 
lations of the post-office. 

The thirteenth chapter is entitled “ In. 
struction publique.” There is a royal mili. 
tary school established at Cape Henry, the 
professors of which are paid by the govern. 
ment. ‘They teach reading, grammar, ge- 
ography, history, military tactics, mathe. 
matics, drawing maps, fortifications, ke,; 
and the pupils are trained to all kinds of 
military exercises. In every town or vil. 
lage of the kingdom there ts established a 
school, where are taught the French and 
Latin languages, geography, history, ma- 
thematics, drawing, and * les arts d’agré- 
ment.” ‘Yhe king gives to each ground 
for a school-house, rewards the most zea- 
lous teachers, and gives annual prizes to 
the most distinguished scholars. 

The fourteenth chapter is entitled “ Les 
Beaux Arts,’ and contains a list of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and of the 
** peintres du Roi.” 

The fifteenth chapter gives a list of the 
performers at the “ Theatre Royal,” and 
the sixteenth, a list of the persots who 
have charge of the royal breeding studs, 
and flocks of sheep. 

The whole closes with an account of the 
“Etiquette of the Court;”—the ceremony of 
presentations and audiences ; of levee days, 
which are fixed for every Thursday, at tea 
in the morning ; and of drawing-room days, 
which are fixed at five in the afternoon o 
the same day. Petitions may be presented 
to the king, to which an answer will be 
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given on the following Thursday. One of 
the rules is this, ** La bienseance ne per- 
met pas que Von salue personne devant 
leurs Majestés.” 


This long sketch refers, itis true, 
exclusively to that part of St. Domin- 
vo which is under the government of 
Christophe ; but we are assured,that 
the organization of that part which 
is under Petion, though differently 
and somewhat more modestly con- 
structed, is not less complete. Pe- 
tion bears the tle of President, and 
shares his power with a popular 
assembly. No titles of nobility have 
been adopted by him. There exist, 


however, the same gradations of mi- 


itary rank, the same distribution of 
aiministrative offices, the same care 
in keeping up and discipline a mili- 
tary force, and the same solicitude 
onthe grand subject of public 1in- 
struction. It isto be doubted whe- 
ther Hayti, ifa few years of peace 
were granted to her, would not pos- 
sess the most-generally-instructed 
population on the face of the globe. 

Will any man believe, that sucha 
people as this are either to be ca- 
ioled or forced into the wearing 
again of the French yoke? But we 
are not left to our own conjectures 
or inferences on this point. Gene- 
ral Desfourneaux, indeed, complains 
ofa want of precise information, 
snd pleases himself and the Cham- 
ver of Deputies with we know not 
what absurd and unfounded hope, 
that not only will the good and loyal 
chiefs do homage to France, but 
that the intelligent, the wealthy, the 
valiant population of St. Domingo, 
(tae swords still in their hands 
with which they asserted their in- 
dependence in the hearts’-bDlood of 
one of the most numerous and best 
appointed armies which ever in any 
period of the world crossed the At- 
lantic,) will permit a French force 
to prescribe to them the hours and 
conditions of labour, and to reinstate 
the planter and his cart-whip in 
their former plenitude of abused 
power ;—that they will relinquish,at 
the bidding of these intruders, pro- 
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perties at least as fairly acquired as 
those bought in France at the na- 
tional sales and confirmed to the pur. 
chasers by the new constitution ;— 
that they will exchange the ease, 
the comforts, the luxuries, of their 
present situation—the pride, and 
pomp, and circumstance of their 
military array—for the tender mer- 
cles, already too well known, of 
French planters, attorneys, mana- 
gers, overseers, and drivers. But, 
we repeat, we are no longer left to 
conjecture on this point. We have 
seen and read the original despatch, 
of which the following is an extract : 
a despatch,which would reflect credit 
on the bureau of any minister of state 
in Kurope. It is from Le Comte de 
Limonade, the secretary of state and 
minister for foreign affairs of Chris- 
tophe (we beg his pardon, Henry L.), 
to M. Peltier in London ; and is dat- 
ed from the palace of Sans-Souci, 
the 10th June, 1814.— 

‘““Sir,x—Your cespatches of the 
21st of March, Sthof April last, and 
their duplicates, reached me by the 
English brig Vigilant, captain Flan. 
nagan, which entered the port of 
Cape Henry on the 19th of May, 
and by the Bedford, Captain Stuck- 
field, and the Smolensk, Captain 
Jowsey, which entered yesterday, 
bringing me your Ambigus, Ga- 
zettes, and other papers, &c. 

*“¢ | have laid these despatches be- 
fore the king, who heard them read 
with all the attention which they 
merit. 

‘“ The details which you give us 
of the great events that have takep 
place in Europe, and particularly in 
France, has afforded the King much 
satisfaction. The King, who had 
attentively observed the train of 
events which took place after the 
retreat of Napoleon from Moscow, 
and successively those of Germany, 
had concluded that Napoleon, with. 
out the entire support of the French 
people, by a levy en masse, could 
never make head against his nume- 
rous enemies, who were so much 
the more formidable, beoausg they 
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were instructed by experience ; be- 
cause they had long-standing quar- 
rels to revenge; because the satety 
and the honour of their thrones were 
at stake; because they felt the ne- 
cessity of uniting, to form a mass of 
active force which nothing could 
withstand. His Majesty, calculating 
the immense losses sustained by the 
French, and the new sacrifices which 
it would have been necessary to 
make, foresaw that if Napoleon was 
not seconded by the people, he 
would inevitably sink. His Majesty 
thought, besides, that if Napoleon 
fell, be would not fail to bury him- 
self under the ruins; but his Ma- 
jyesty could never have divined that 
he would have closed his career ina 
manner so little worthy of a soldier. 
His Majesty’s prognostics have been 
partly verified in the subjugation of 
the implacable enemy of the world ; 
but the repose of the world wiil ne- 
ver be secure while Napoleon lives. 

“Tn the return to philanthropic 
principles, which the governments 
of Europe appear desirous ot adopt- 
ing, his Majesty perceives new means 
of security to his kingdom. [is 
Majesty, however, since the expul- 
sion of the satellites of Napoleon 
from the soil of Hayti, has never 
ceased preparing himself tor war, 
and for the most obstinate resistanse, 
in the Cvent of an invasion of hts 
kingdom. [Elis preparations have 
been still farther augmented by the 
complete organization of his troons, 
the provisioning of his fortrescses,and 
other means of defence; which bave 
been recently taken since the first 
overtures for peace between Napo- 
Jeon and England through the me- 
diation of Austria, which we learned 
here trom the newspapers ; and es- 
pecially in consequence of the vari- 
ous notices and valuable information 
which you have given us, and which 
have enabled bis Majesty to take all 
suitable measures. . 

‘* If, on the one hand, the policy of 
his Majesty has led him to measures 
of prudence required by his safety, 
he has not, on the other, neglected 
‘O Cause cultivation to flourish, as 


you will be convinced by the eng. 
mous quantity of colonial produce 
which issues from the ports of hj, 
kingdom. 

*“ You must have seen, from ya. 
rious acts of his Majesty’s gover. 
ment, since his accession to the 
throne, that his Majesty has neve 
confounded the I'rench people with 
the governments which oppressed 
them. To peaceable merchants he 
has always offered security, protec. 
tron, and commerce, at the same 
lime that he was determined to repel 
every kind of enemy who should a. 
tempt to reducc us to slavery. 

“ You may declare, str, as you are 
now authorized to do, that his Majes. 
ty will with pleasure receive the 
vessels of French merchants which 
shall be legally cleared out for the 
ports of Hayti; they shall be pro. 
tected and treated like the subjects 
of other friendly powers who trade 
peaceably with Ifayul, provided they 
punctually conform to the laws ol 
the kingdom. You may give this 
assurance to the French merchants, 
aud even publish it in your journals. 

“A new order of things arises: 
his Majesty embraces the consoling 
hope of finding a just and philan- 
thropic government,which, convine- 
ed that force is powerless to reduce 
us to subjection, will not forget, 
amon our claims, that of having 
combated its most lmplacable enemy 
from the commencement of his reign 
to is fall, and never having listened 
to any of those proposals which his 
avents from all countries have made 
us. Hs Majesty flatters himself that 
he will find humane sentiments ina 
sovereign instructed by misfortune. 

‘¢ In our state of uncertainty as 
to the measures of the new sovereig! 
of France, with regard to us, we 
cannot take any direct course o 
step, as you invited us, until we are 
positively informed as to his inte! 
tions. It is for you, sir, who with 
unbounded attachment and _ fidelity 
have constantly defended the inte- 
rests of the too-long-unfortunate 
Monarch whom you serve ; it is fo! 
you, who are much attached to the 
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-ause of King Henry, and who pos- 
sess information respecting this 


country, to prepare the channels by 
which the two powers may come to 
an understanding for their mutual 
interest, and the benefit of their re- 
spective subjects. When this 1s 
done, you need not doubt that his 


| Majesty will listen to such just and 


reasonable proposals as may be made 
to him, and will hasten to appoint an 
accredited representative, to sUpu- 
jate for his interests, and those of 
his kingdom. 
“ (Signed) DE LIMONADE.”’ 
The feclings entertained in the 
south of St. Domingo ere not less 
unequivocal than in the north: wit- 
ness the following letter trom an 
English merchant of Port-au-Prince, 
the capital of Petion’s government, 


} dated Ist of August, 1814. 


« The present is to give you some 
idea Of Our situation and prospects 
since the Jate great change of affairs 
on the continent. I really antici. 
pate witi feelings of horror, the 
scenes of bloodshed and massacre 
that must take place in this island, 
in the event of Me Freneh attacking 
it. The people of this island, ac- 
cording to their present feeling, 
could not hear with patience any 
proposal from France inconsistent 
with principles of independence. I 
have been on intimate terms with 
President Petion for years, and can 
assure you, a more virtuous and 
amlable man I never knew. He is 
the idol of the people, and their con- 
fidence in him is unbounded: but 
even he would be removed from 
power, were he supposed Capable 
of a wish to transfer this colony to 
‘rance. Our information leads us 
'o €xpect an attack about Deceimn- 
ver, It has been officially notitied 
vy government, that on the first ap- 
pearance of the enemy, fire will be 
communicated to all the buildings 
‘a the cities, and every thing de- 
“troyed. With this information we 
4ave the consoling promise, that 
whenever the enemy is driven out, 
ind the finances put in order, we 
Chall all be paid our debts and losses. 
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“It is, indeed, a sight that makes 
humanity shudder, to see the pre- 
parations making for the destruction 
of the cities,and every thing in them, 
not portable, tothe mountains. The 
arsenals are filled with torches ready 
to be lighted. if a suggestion is 
whispered atthe goverument-house, 
questioning the policy, the reply is, 
‘ Look at Moscow ;’ adding, ¢ that 
had Moscow not been destroyed, 
Napoleon would still remain the 
despot of Europe.’ 

“ F confess the reasoning appears 
sound. For my own part, I hope I 
shall so far close my affairs, that I 
shall not be an, eye-witness to the 
trayical scenes that must take place 
here. The two parties, those of 
Petion and Christophe, can bring 
into the field upwards of 6C,000 
fiyhting men, in the event of a 
French invasion; and the soldiers 
ure inured to fatigue and danger. 
In truth, I have witnessed, in the 
siege of this city, acts of bravery in 
whole regiments, that would do 
honour to the finest troops in Eu. 
rope. All their forts and strong 
places in the mountains are filling 
with cured provisions of the coun. 
try, and ammunition. Such is the 
present state of Hayti, and such the 
preparations making for human de- 
struction, and all under the admi- 
nistration of an enhghtencd, virtu- 
gus man. My soul shrinks within 
me when | contemplate it. The 
idea of destroying so many human 
beings, is * neither charitable in con- 
ception, nor is it easy in execution.’ 
A few months wil! decide, whether 
the finest country in the Western 
World is to become a dreary desert, 
or a flourishing state.” 

Is it possible that the king of 
France, himself just escaped from 
exile, should give his fiat to an ate 
tempt to restore slavery in St. Do- 
mingo, with the prospect of all the 
blood and misery which such an at- 
tempt must occasion! We fear it is. 
‘he colonial party are so powerful 
at court, and in the House of Peers, 
that he will probably think himself 
oblired to vield to their representa. 
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tions. He ought, however, to know, 
what are the real views of the men 
to whom he thus commits himself. 
Letters have been received in town, 
from many of the St. Domingo co. 
lonists who reside in Jamaicaand in 
the United States, which admit that 
preparations for a vigorous defence 
were making in all parts of St. 
Domingo; that 40,000 men were 
already under arms; that in the 
north and in the south there was the 
same activily, the same determina- 
tion to wage a war of unsparing, 
unpitying destruction, in defence of 
their freedom. But what is the 
language of these colonists on the 
occasion ? One says, “ Let them 
defend themselves: so much the 
better: then we shall have the pre- 
tence we seek for burning them like 
rats in their traps!’ * Only be 
quick,”’ another writes, “with blood. 
hounds, chasseurs, and supplies.” 
** Let us carry away (1! faut depor- 
ter,)’? says a third, * the whole of 
the population. The merchants of 
Nantes, in spite of the perfdious 
English, will soon furnish 500,000 
Blacks to replace them.” What 
madness and bloodthirstiness have 
we here united! Are these the men 
lato whose hands Louis the De- 
sired is about to commit his fame 
and the fortunes of his too-late-re- 
covered throne? We pity him, thet 
he is obliged by them to make a 
St. Domingo war a matter of ques- 
tion: we shail pity him sull more, 
if he should think himself obliged 
to decide that question in opposition 
to all the charities of his own bene. 
volent heart, and, we would add, 
against his own interests and those 
of France. 

We rejoiced to perceive, by one 
of the minor Paris papers, that when 
Gen. Desfourneaux recommended 
“ celerity” in fitting out an expedi- 
tion for St. Domingo, murmurs of 
disapprobation arose among the de- 
puties. We hope that this is an ear- 
nest of such a vigorous opposition 
to the measure, as may arrest the 
tide of blood, until the people of 


































France shall be somewhat more e,, 
lightened respecting the ruinoy, 
hopeless, and cruel conflict in which 
a few desperate adventurers woyj 
embark them. This hope is encoy, 
raged by the appearance of a pubjj. 
cation on St. Domingo, by a Colone| 
Malenfant, who formerly resided fo, 
many years in that island. Making 
allowance for some dozen pages of 
invective against England, which 
might have been requisite asa pags. 
port through the censor’s office, i 
contains much valuable information, 
and much sound counsel on the syb. 
ject. In the statement of facts, there 
isa remarkable coincidence betwee; 
him and the eloquent author of the 
Crisis of the Sugar Colonies, the 
Opportunity, and the Life of Tous. 
saint Louverture. We shall proba. 
bly recur to this Important work in 
our next number: tn the mean time 
we must content ourselves with a 
single extract :— 

‘Tt was always my = opinion,” 
says this writer, ** that we ought not 
to attempt to recover St, Domingo 
by force of arms. stated this ina 
memorial which I Presented to Ge. 
neral Leclerc just before he sailed 
Ife paid no attention to whatl wrote 
He despised my advice. What was 
the result’ He perished, with his 
whole army; and the colony, which, 
until then, had been preserved by 
Toussaint,was lost to France.” He 
acids, that anew attempt of the same 
kind would only meet with morg 
certain ruin, ** because the Blacks 
are better armed, more habituated 
to war, more strongly fortified, more 
ably commanded, than they were a 
that epoch ;”? and, what is most ma- 
terial, “their hearts are ulcerated 
with the recollection of the cruel: 
ties which were then practised to 
wards them, by Ncyades a la Carrier, 
and even by casting them to dogs (0 
pe devoured alive.’? ‘ Horrible as 
is this last assertion,’’ observes an 
able writer in the Times newspape! 
of the 24th inst., ‘it unfortunately 
rests on too strong evidence to be 
doubted; and, consequently, in eve: 
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ry French soldier, that may land on 
their coasts, the Haytians will think 
they see a monster prepared to treat 
them with similar enormity. Itis in 
yain that M. Desfourneaux builds 
hopes on the divisions which exist 
amongthem. Every account,which 
we have received, agrees in stating, 
that the arrival of a French army 
would be a signal for the closest 
ynion between Christophe and Pe- 
tion; that they have both adopted 
the same resolution, to burn the sea. 
coast towns, and retire to the fortfi- 
ed passes in the interior ; and that 
they have unanimously sworn a 
guerre ad mort to any invaders that 
shall touch their soil. Fortunately, 
the letter from the Haytian secreta- 
ry of state leaves open a path for 
amicable accommodation,which may 
eventually be far more beneficial to 
France than even the wildest Creams 
ofthe most infuriated colonists. Let 
ustrust that this opening will be laid 
hold of ; that instead of the land and 
sea forces, which M. Desfourneaux 
30 blindly asks for, nothing but com- 
mercial undertakings, and friendly 
overtures, will be thought of ; and 
that thus, at the approaching Con- 
gress, the great stumbling-block to 
an immediate and universal abolition 
ofthe Slave Trade will be removed.” 

This last suggestion reminds us to 
state, that, in our communications 
with persons lately arrived from St. 
Domingo, we have been most forci- 
bly struck with hearing, that the 
circumstance which appeared to pro- 
duce an instantaneous, concurrent, 
and unqualified determination, from 
one end of St. Domingo to the other, 
\o resist French aggression in what- 
ever form it should approach the 
shores of that island, whether in the 


shape of peaceful negotiation or of 


armed force, was the revival of the 
French Slave Trade. That very ar- 
ticle, which the infatuated colonists 
dreamt was to restore St. Domingo 
to France, has probably sealed the 
‘(eed of its everlasting separation. 
“France,” say the Haytians, “ revives 
Ae slave trade, ayowedly with a view 
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to St. Domingo. She has resisted all 
the solicitations of England to abolish 
it. It has even been declared by the 
English minister, that so immovea. 
bly did she cling to this trade, that, 
with the sword at her throat, she 
would have renewed her desperate 
war rather than relinquish it. What, 
then, have we to hope from her pro- 
fessions, or her promises ? Her mea- 
sures, whatever she may pretend, 
have evidently this object, the re- 
establishment of slavery in St. Do- 
mingo Why else bring slaves from 
Africa? Is it in the superabundance 
of her philanthropy to make them 
sharers in our freedom ; or is it in 
the blindness of her cupidity to make 
us sharers of their stripes and chains? 
No! No! This concludes the discus- 
sion. Nothing now remains for us 
but independence or death.’? What 
a different impression would have 
been made on the Haytians, had 
Frauce nobly renounced the African 
slave trade ! Thus does profligacy, in 
this as in many other Instances,bring 
with it its own immediate punish. 
ment. 

We rejoice to see this great cause 
taken up by two advocates, who ap. 
pearto have fathomed its depths, and 
to be fully equal toits conduct. The 
one (who has been already quoted) 
is a writer in the Times, who, dur- 
ing the last two or three weeks, has 
signalized himselfby the accuracy of 
his information on this subject, and 
the rectitude and elevation of his ge- 
neral views. The other is M.Peltier. 
who, in his last number of L’Ambigu 
(No. 413)—a_ periodical work in 
French edited by him, and widely 
circulated both in England and or 
the continent—has treated the whole 
question with unusual talent and in- 
telligence. We strongly recommend 
his work to our readers, and, by way 
of supporting that recommendation, 
we shall give an extract from the 
close of the extended discussions in 
that number on St. Domingo and the 
Slave Trade. He addresses the fol- 


lowing wise and salutary counsel to 
the planters of that island. 
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“Tf you must have estates be. 
tween the tropics, why do you not 
go yourselves, why do you not send 
your gentle overseers, to cultivate 
sugar, coffee, and cetton on the 
banks of the Senegal, in that settle- 
ment which the generosity of Eng. 
land has gratuitously restored to 
you? There you will only be 
twenty days’ sail from the mother 
country. Vou will there have ten 
times the extent of territory to cul- 
tivate, which you could have at St. 
Domingo, and probably of a supe- 
rior quality. You will there obtain 
in abundance industrious Blacks, 
who for moderate wages will culu- 
vate your estates, without bringing 
ruin on the merchants of Nantz: 


View of Public Affuirs—Miscellaneous Intelligence. 








LSent, 


and the advances which governmen, 
would have to make, for the forma. 
tion and complete establishment of 
such a colony, would not amount t, 
half of what you would make it sacyj. 
fice useiessly, in order to place you 
in a Capacity even to exercise your 
perfidy and vengeance. In the meap 
time, Nantz, Bourdeaux, and May. 
scilles would be gaining, by thei 
peaceful commerce with Hayti, the 
means of making you those advan, 
ces, for the restoration of your ruin. 
ed fortunes, which they are unable 
how to make; and the produce of 
Senegal and that of Hayti would ar. 
rive together in the ports of France, 
without having cost one tear to hy. 
manity.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Our report of public atairs for this 
month must now be very brief, so many of 
our pages having been devoted to the inte- 
resting subject of the French Shave Trade. 

1, Parbament has been summoned to 
meet on the &hof November. ‘This ctr- 
cumstance has tended greatly to depress 
the funds; as the want of money is sup- 
posed to be the cause of this early stni- 
mons. 
7 per cent. 

2. Some severe battles have been fought 
on the borders of Canada; alt of then, 
however, before any of the reinforeements 
from France had reached the scene of ac- 
tion. In one of these battles, our troops, 
afier a long and sanguinary conflict, were 
victorious against superior numbers, and 
the American army was Grisen beyond the 
frontier. We have since failed in an attack 
on Fort Eric, by which we incurred consi- 
derable Joss. A British force of 12,009 
men had arrived at Quebec, from Europe. 
A large armament had assembled in the 
Chesapeake, and it was expected would 
Jose no time in proceeding to Washington. 
The negotiations appear still to be proceed- 
ing with the American Commissioners at 
Ghent. 

3. Monte Video has surrendered to the 
popular army; so that there is not now, in 
the province of Buenos Ayres, a single post 
held by the royalists. 

4. The war between Norway and the 
allies has been happily closed, by an armis- 
tice, which promises to issue in the peace- 
ful union of that country with Sweden. 


Omnium has reached a discount of 


5. The Pope appears to be busily em. 
ployed in reviving the different orders and 
papal institutions which had been over. 
thrown by the revolutionary torrent. He 
hasissned a bull, restoring the Jesuits to 
all their former privileges, anc calting on 
all Catholic princes to protect and encour. 
age then. He las, besides, taken mea. 
sures for restoring the orders of regular 
clergy.—Ii France also, at Ieast in the 
euds of her government, there are strong 
symptoms of reviving superstition ; which, 
considerings the state of public opinion in 
that country, is not particnlariy well adapt. 
ed to g.ve stability to tee throne. What 
will the wits there gay, and what can an 
rational man say, to the solemn consecta- 
tion of the kingdom of France to the Vir- 

eigen 
ein Mary : 

6 ‘The government of France is benevo- 
lently turning: its attention to the reform 
of its prison system. We should have 
rejoiced more in this indication of philan- 
thropy, had it not been unhappily contem- 
poraneous with the ordonnance reviving 
the Slave Trace, and with the proposition 
for turning St. Domingo into one vast 
charnel-louse. 

7. Just as this sheet was going to press, 


. . : , sy 
intelligence was received of the capture 0: 


Washington, the capital of America, and 
the destruction of a!l the national property 


in that city, alter a brilliant victory obtain- 


ed by 1500 British over 9000 Americans 
strongly posted —-Madison and his mins 
ters ‘vere spectators of the conflict. 
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OBITUARY. 


REV. DR. BRUNNMARK. 
ip has pleased God to remove sud- 
Jenly from this life the Rev. Dr. 
Brunnmark, (a name well-known in 
this country), In the midst of his 
successful exertions in the cause of 
the Bible both in England and in 
sweden. He had not only extended 
the sphere of the Stockholm Bible 


Society, but had formed similar Bi- 


ble Societies nearly throughout all 
the dioceses and provinces of Swe- 
dep, his native country; and had 
opiained tor those societies the pa- 
vonage of his Majesty the King of 


PF Sweden, of the Crown Prince, and 


ofthe principal heads of the Swedish 
National Church. 

While eagerly pressing on to- 
yards the summit of his prayers and 
wishes, “that the Bible Institution 
in Sweden should furnish every man 
and woman with the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” he was too regardless of his 
lle was envaeed In these 
pursuits. when, travelling in the 
hight from Stockholm to Upsala.the 
latter part of July last, be caught a 
violent cold and fever. Ie com- 
pleted, however, his work at Upsa- 


Pia, and then hurried off to Yttermo- 


ryin Dalecarlia, where his venera- 
ble mother, and his beloved wife 
and children, were then upon a 
Visit to his brother, the Rev. Mr. 
Brunnmark, rector of that place. 


His fever increased to an alarming 


height; but still he persevered in his 


Plabours ull the Sist of July, when, 
 daving been put to bed at 11 o’clock 


at night, this valuable servant of 
God expired in peace at half past 5 
clock the following morning, the 
ist of August, while his afflicted 


wife was standing by his bed-side, 


anxiously watching the alarming 
Progress of the fever, now aided by 
gout in the stomach. 

He has left a widow and three 
youne children, daughters,who must 
how, unless effectually assisted,want 
“ven the common necessaries of life. 


From his scanty income as chaplain 
to the Swedish embassy in London, 
and minister of the Swedish church, 
he could not have made any future 
provision for his family ; but he had 
for some time entertained a prospect 
of promotion ; and the king of Swe- 
den had actually appointed him to 
one of the largest livings In that 
country ; but death has cancelled 
this preferment, and, with it, the 
widow’s hope of daily bread for her- 
self and children. 

It is the testimony of several 
highly respectable gentlemen,* who 
knew the man well, that he gave 
himself up, without reserve, to the 
cause of God, and to the poor. He 
visited the poor of every country, in 
their cellars, their garrets, and when 
in prison. Ife had, for many years 
past, a levee of poor peonle, at his 
house in Weliclose square, three 
times a week ; and seldom less than 
from twenty to thirty attended ; inte 
whose cases he inquired, and would 
vive them the best advice, if he 
could not always relieve them ; 
whenever it was necessary, would 
visit them at their own habitations, 
sharing his own small income with 
the most necessitous ; and was often 
the unweatied almoner of other be- 
nevolent persons. A Jetter received 
from his widow, states him to have 
been always a very great proficient 
in the art of foregoing most of his 
comforts, sothat he could make out 
the sum he wanted for some dis- 
tressed family, persons in prison, 

* These gentlemen, who are, Sir Digby 
Mackworth, J Butterworth, W. Burls, J. 
W. Freshfield, J. Hughes, C. F.A. Stein- 
kopff, A. Clarke, J. Poynder, S. Mills, J. 
Piitt, J. Reyner, E. N. Thornton, and G. 
W o'ff, have opened a subscription for the 
relief of the widow and family of this be- 
nevolent man, and have undertaken to ap- 
ply properly such sums as may be entrust- 
edtothem. These gentlemen have alrea- 
dy subscribed 110 guineas among them- 


selves. Subscriptions are received by 
anc’ 


Down and Co.; Hankey and Co. ; 
Hoares, Fleet Street 
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&e.; and that, durimg the last month 
of his life, his compassions had 
been unusually awake. “ He scemed 
afraid to have one shilling by him, 
that he thought might be well laid 
out for some poor person. He was 
like one fearing to lose a day’s inte- 
restif he kept back the mite that 
ought to be cast into the treasury of 
the temple. He was a man in ten 
thousand, as the poor man’s friend. 
But he is now with God.” 

The Rev. Mr. Steinkop{, in writing 


toa friend respecting the death of 


Dr. Brunnmark, has thus expressed 
himself:—‘ Is it indeed true, that 
our estimable and beloved friend 
Brunnmark is no more! That inde- 
fatigable friend of God and man, 
whom we both had the happiness to 
know, to love. and to witness his 
zeal for the glory of God, and the 
propagation of his truth; his kind. 
ness to the poor, and laborious ex- 
ertions for them; his truly pastoral 
love to his countrymen ; his enlarged 
benevolence ; his modest and unas- 
suming manners; the sacrifice of 
personal convenience, comfort, and 
case, which he was constantly mak- 
ing. He lived for God and his 
fellow-creatures, and he died in the 
service of that blessed Redeemer, in 
imitation of whose example he went 
about doing good. 

‘ Our Bible Society, as well as 
other Christian and benevolent in. 
stitutions, have sustained by his 
death a loss which can scarcely be 
repaired. And how mysterious, that 
he should die at the very moment 
in which tis prospects were bright- 
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est inevery respect ; when he foung 
himself honoured with the most dis. 
tinguished approbation by his king 
and country, and presented with , 
living so likely to improve his re. 
duced economical affairs! But the 
Lord’s willbe done. As for himseif, 
he has entered into the joy of his 
Lord: as for his family, the Lord 
will surely provide.”’ 

Claes Grill, Esq., the Swedish 
consul, and another Swedish gep. 
tleman, Mr. Sandmark, write in the 
same strain to C. Sundius, Esq. :— 
“Our mutual and highly respected 
friend, the late Rev. Dr. Brunn. 
mark,was a member of the British 
and lorcign Bible Society ; and, as 
you also know, Foreign Secretary, 
firo tempore, during the absence on 
the continent of the Rev. Mr. Stein. 
kopif: and it may almost be said 
that his valuable life fell a sacrifice 
to bis determined zeal of carrying 
into effect the noble views of that 
Society.” 

On this circumstance they found 
ahope, that many friends of that In- 
stitution will, as well out of friend- 
ship and just regard for Dr. Brunn. 
mark,as from Christian benevolence, 
“ stand up as protectors and advo- 
cates of the widow, the destitute 
widow, and the three infant daugl- 
ters, of our late honoured and belov- 
ed pastor and friend. He has scarce- 
ly left one shilling’s worth of what 
is valucd on this side the grave, ex- 
cept the well-deserved name of ‘the 
Good Samaritan,’— the Friend o! 
God and the poor.’ ” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wo Literary Intelligence can be iiserted, which does not reach the Editor by the 20th of 


the month, at the latest. 


Tuomas Scorr; J.N.C.: P.M. P.; R.B.P.; #quvus; C.R.; and D. W. will be 


inserted. 


P.C.F.; T.B.; C.O.; G. B.; and T. J. have been reccived. 


The Obituary of Dr. Lane, has been excluded only by the length of the article on the 


French Slave Trade. 


A Constant Reaper has judged rightly as to the book on Education. 


The Newspaper mentioned in a letter from York of the 19th of August, has never 


reached us: we should otherwise have been glad to avail ourselves of our ¥ 


spected Correspondent’s bint. 








